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TRAINING THE 
ARMY OF TODAY 


By 
GENERAL Jacos L. DEvERsS 
Chief, Army Field Forces 


ITH the enactment of Selective Service in June 1948, 

Army Field Forces undertook responsibility for train- 
ing a vastly expanded force in the midst of a tense inter- 
national situation. While speed seemed a paramount require- 
ment, it was realized that too rapid an expansion could have 
disastrous results. A lowering of training standards could 
jeopardize, not only the prestige of the Army, but also the 
effectiveness of the Nation’s armed forces. Training therefore 
had to be thoroughly planned and carefully executed, utiliz- 
ing to the maximum the available trainer personnel and 
training facilities. 

While recent proposals to the Congress indicate that the 
original goal of 837,000 may be authorized as a long-range 
program, the current expansion program has leveled off at 
the 677,000 strength that we now are maintaining. Having 
reached this plateau in our rising strength, we have a vantage 
point from which to size up and evaluate the training methods 
used, noting how they differ, if at all, from wartime pro- 
cedures, and appraising the effect of our training methods on 
discipline, on morale, and on training efficiency. 

Today the Army’s training techniques have been largely 
standardized. Yet the factors affecting training are by no 
means the same as they were during World War Il—or even 
in the peacetime pre-war Army. For training is a dynamic, 
not a static, function. A variety of factors impinge on the 
training program, and constant adjustments must be made. 

Among the variable factors at work, public opinion exerts 
a pervasive, two-fold influence. First, the public attitude is a 
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4 THE ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


strong determinant of the outlook and attitudes of the men 
who come to us direct from civilian life. And second, the 
Army, as the servant of the people, relies, in the final analysis, 
upon public sanction for its acts. Traditionally, the American 
people have always been sensitive to compulsory military 
service. Consequently, the public is disposed to examine ex- 
haustively and to comment freely on the Army’s treatment of 
selectees. 

The condition of public affairs, both national and interna- 
tional, also has its effect. When men are not impelled by a 
state of war or an obvious emergency to exert their utmost, 
they are prone to question more critically the orders and 
policies governing their military life. Similarly, in a period 
when civilian employment, wages, and living standards are 
high, the soldier expects to find comparably favorable con- 
ditions in the Army. 

The age, education, and civilian background of the pres- 
ent-day soldier are further decisive influences interacting on 
the training program. In 1938, approximately ten per cent of 
the servicemen were twenty-one or under. Today fifty per 
cent are twenty-one or under; and a large number of these 
are seventeen and eighteen. Many have never been away from 
home before entering the service. 

Today’s soldier has an average education of two years of 
high school—an average much higher than that prevailing in 
the pre-war period. Well-versed in his rights as a citizen, he is 
likely to be more critical of what may seem to be infringe- 
ments of those rights. He is probably not easily impressed by 
swagger and braggadocio, but rather is more receptive to gen- 
uine appeals to logic and reasoning. 


While existing conditions have been recognized and evaluated, 
the basic aims of Army training are kept in constant focus. Our 
primary mission—now, as it always has been—is to teach men 
how to fight. That mission is unchanged by the state of inter- 
national relations or the public temper. Briefly, it involves: 
(1) teaching each man the essential techniques of his job; 
(2) moulding individuals into a fighting team; (3) training 
in leadership; (4) discipline; and (5) imparting to the individ- 
ual a knowledge of what he is doing, why he is doing it, and 
how it is related to the greater democratic ideals of our Nation. 

Teamwork is indispensable in the training of the ground 
combat forces. The soldier is made proficient in his own job, 
so that he may function not only as an individual, but also as 
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a member of the fighting team. At the same time he acquires 
the knowledge, poise, and self-confidence that enable him to 
function as a team leader. 

In the organization of the division—our standard fighting 
unit—all of the major fire support units, except air, are in- 
corporated organically within the division, as a means of 
improving the effectiveness of the division fighting team. 

On a higher level, Army Field Forces, by undertaking cer- 
tain functions which might otherwise have been delegated to 
the separate combat arms, has strengthened and unified the 
team effort. Development of the concept of combined arms is 
perhaps the greatest single factor in creating the conditions 
for efficient team play. This concept was further advanced by 
establishing a school of common training for ground combat 
personnel, The Ground General School, at Fort Riley. 

The effectiveness of the fighting team has been demonstrated 
repeatedly on the proving ground of battle. Employment of 
the infantry-artillery team in World War II was responsible, 
in no small measure, for the devastating effectiveness of our 
ground actions. This team concept was broadened into the 
infantry-artillery-tank team, initiated in World War II and 
perfected in our postwar training. Teamwork probably re- 
ceived its greatest impetus in the task force principle employed 
so effectively in World War II. 

In the selection and training of officers and noncommissioned 
officers, the Army has always placed a high premium on quality 
of leadership. But the team is no more effective than the in- 
dividuals comprising it. Accordingly, we have concentrated 
on the individual as the common denominator of our training 
effort. Fortunately we have had available the findings of the 
Army’s pioneer research and development project in human 
relations—the Universal "Military Training Experimental Unit 
at Fort Knox. The Experimental Unit put to test our most ad- 
vanced thinking on military training. So soundly conceived and 
so successful was this project that its principles are currently 
emphasized in all of our training. 

A series of training conferences at Fort Knox enabled com- 
manders and key staff officers to study at first-hand, in the 3d 
Armored Division, the new methods developed in the UMT Ex- 
perimental Unit. Conferences were held for training division 
personnel who would conduct basic training, and for key per- 
sonnel of the combat units receiving replacements and fillers. 
The service schools also sent representatives. 
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Mobile orientation teams were sent from Fort Knox to all 
training installations, where they conducted demonstrations 
for instructors. The philosophy of troop handling that they 
conveyed to the field reflected an awareness of public attitudes 
and world conditions. Without resort to dogma or arbitrary 
instruction, they sought to stimulate an awareness of the prin- 
ciples by which true leadership is achieved. 

Among the principles on which our postwar training philos- 
ophy is based, three tenets are paramount: (1) the human 
approach; (2) recognition and protection of the dignity of the 
individual; and (3) provision for maximum personal liberty, 
consistent with the performance of military duties. 

The human approach is manifest in the student-instructor 
relationship in the training units. There the student learns 
because he wants to—not because he is driven by threats or 
coercion. Pride in self and pride in unit instil in the soldier 
a desire to acquit himself with credit, for his own. self-esteem 
as well as for the reputation of his unit. High standards of 
discipline and performance result from this kind of enlight- 
ened leadership, developing in the individual a marked de- 
gree of initiative and esprit. The same principle applies in the 
soldier relationship in combat units. The new approach con- 
trasts with the hard-boiled method, sometimes resorted to by 
incompetent commanders, by which a man was driven rather 
than led—induced to obey- from compulsion rather than from 
his own desire and initiative. 

At its core, much of today’s philosophy of troop handling 
is based upon a recognition of the dignity of the individual. 
The military history of this Nation is replete with evidence 
that a man is a better fighter when he retains his individuality. 
This individuality is an element of strength that the totalitarian 
nations do not possess. 

Recognizing that every soldier is an individual who has 
his own aspirations, interests, and desires, the good leader 
manifests a high regard for every soldier in his command. 
He realizes that the morale and efficiency of his troops are 
frequently more dependent on individual recognition than on 
material rewards. 


A new approach has been made to the problem of moral 
guidance among troops. The chaplain has been made a staff 
officer, charged with certain troop welfare functions in addi- 
tion to providing religious guidance. One of his biggest tasks 
is the teaching of sex hygiene, with emphasis on continence 
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rather than on prophylaxis. 

In all stages of training, unnecessary restrictions on the 
soldier’s personal liberty have been avoided. The average 
American, it is recognized, chafes under unnecessary restraints 
but accepts restrictions without complaint when the necessity 
is clearly evident. 

Opportunity for participation in constructive off-duty activi- 
ties is an important corollary of the training program. Em- 
phasis is placed on team sports and athletics. Soldiers are 
encouraged to participate in hobbies, after-duty classes and 
educational programs. 

When neighboring communities are made to feel that they 
have a stake in the welfare of the men who are being trained 
nearby, a spirit of cooperation is generated which gives im- 
petus to the training program. Good community relations are 
reflected in improved soldier morale and heightened training 
efficiency. On the other hand, inadequate or unfavorable rela- 
tions with the community, the public, and the family of the 
soldier can make a disillusioned, disgruntled soldier, lacking 
in training incentive. 

There are a few persons, both within and outside of the 
service, who have said that the Army is “going soft” in its 
training. If by “going soft” they refer to our disapproval of 
profanity, our encouragement of high standards of morality, 
our efforts to stimulate spiritual welfare, our belief in humane 
treatment of the individual, then we are guilty of the charge 
and the specifications. But if they mean that we have lowered 
our standards of training, or that we have relaxed our insis- 
tence on rigid discipline, then they are the victims of mis- 
information, or prejudice, or ignorance of the distinction be- 
tween intelligent leadership and swashbuckling, bullying, 
threatening methods. 


There is only one yardstick for measuring the effectiveness 
of leadership—how well and how willingly men perform for 
their leaders. The end product of training is a tough, hardened 
fighting man. That is the kind of soldier we are producing. He 
will be even a better fighter than his father or his older 
brother; for if he must fight he will not only know how, 
but will also understand why. 

In the training camp and in the classroom, we are striving 
to give the soldier a sense of purpose, to establish confidence 
in his leaders. The true discipline we seek is the result of 
volition, and is gained through an attitude of willingness, 
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enthusiasm, and cooperation—not through fear of punishment. 
The best discipline is self-discipline; the individual does what 
is right because he wants to do the right thing. It exists not 
only while men are under the eyes of their leaders, but also 
while they are acting independently—either on or off duty. 
This discipline is voluntary; it is based upon knowledge, reas- 
oning, sense of duty, and belief in fundamental ideals. Obed- 
ience is inspired by an understanding of the objective, by 
loyalty to a leader, a team, and, above all, a cause. 

Success in battle is dependent on speed and precision, which 
can be attained only by prompt, unquestioning, enthusiastic 
obedience. Brevity and conciseness are the keynotes of battle- 
field orders. The soldier is given as much information as time 
and other considerations will permit. But when explanations 
are lacking, the soldier responds unhesitatingly because he 
has confidence in his leaders. This confidence is a result of the 
soldier’s training—training in which he has been given all 
of the facts needed to evaluate his leader’s judgment and 
ability. 

In one form or another, good leaders have always used 
these troop training methods. Perfection in leadership is a 
goal which is never possible of complete attainment. And yet, 
by relating certain fundamental principles of good leadership 
to the immediate task at hand, we have, I think, succeeded in 
achieving high quality leadership on a much broader scale than 
would otherwise be possible. 

I have great faith in the American youth. I believe he is 
essentially sound, instinctively decent, and will usually do the 
right thing if we show him what is right and explain why we 
think it is right. Our responsibility is not limited to teach- 
ing military techniques. To make the man a better fighter we 
must make him a better citizen. We must help him relate the 
task at hand to the greater goals of our free American society. 


AID 


Today we are dealing with the soldier of 1949—a young man as proud 
and strong in his generation as we were in ours. We must accept that fact 
and accustom ourselves to it. Under no circumstances can we permit our- 
selves to get into frozen attitudes and time-hardened preconceptions. The 
gap between the generations must be closed. We must recognize the differ- 
ences we find in the thinking of young men coming into the services now. 
It is today that confronts us, not yesterday. 

The Honorable James Forrestal 
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NEW HEAD OF NATIONAL 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


HE Honorable James Forrestal, who resigned as Secretary 
of Defense, 31 March 1949, is succeeded by The Honorable 
Louis A. Johnson, formerly Assistant Secretary of War. 

Mr. Forrestal has been Secre- 
tary of Defense since 17 Sep- 
tember 1947, shortly after that 
office was created by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. He 
entered the United States Navy 
as a seaman, second class, in 
May 1917, was commissioned 
naval aviator, and was dis- 
charged as a lieutenant in July 
1919. Reentering Government 
service in June 1940 as ad- 
ministrative assistant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the 
Navy in August 1940. In May 1944, he was named Secretary of 
the Navy, an office he held until he became the first Secretary 
of Defense. Under his guid- 
ance, unification of the Armed 
Forces has been largely 
achieved. 
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The new Secretary of De- 
fense, a West Virginia attorney, 
was Assistant Secretary of War 
from June 1937 until he re- 
signed in 1940. During his term, 
the Industrial Mobilization 
Plan was perfected. In World 
War I, he served in France as 
an infantry captain with the ~~~ 
4th, Sth, 80th and 90th Divi- “~ 
sions. He was a member of the West Virginia House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1917, and was West Virginia Civilian Aide to 
the Secretary of War from 1933 to 1937. He was National 
Commander of the American Legion in 1932-33. 5 
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BATTLING THE 
BLIZZARDS 


By 


Mayor MEtvin B. VoorRHEES 


N the Great Plains of the West winter had come early. 

By mid-November snow lay deep over much of the vast 
area. Farms and ranches in sections of Nebraska, South Dakota 
and eastern Wyoming were isolated by drift-blocked roads. 

Severe winters are not new to the people who live west 
of the Missouri River. But as storm succeeded storm, through 
November and December, as unremitting winds whipped up 
ground blizzards and piled up towering drifts, even the old- 
timers yielded grudgingly their legendary yardstick for all 
winter hardships—the blizzards of ’88—and conceded that this 
was the worst ever. 

The new year brought no relief. Another general blizzard 
on 2 January was followed by intermittent snows, continuing 
gales, and sub-zero temperatures. The Great Plains were snow- 
locked. State and county manpower, equipment and resources 
were helpless. Main roads were blocked and secondary roads 
had vanished beneath five to thirty feet of snow. 

In Nebraska, with three-fourths of the state an emergency 
area, Governor Val Peterson was desperate. Only immediate, 
all-out aid, he declared, could prevent great human suffering, 
continued loss of life, and destruction of both public and pri- 
vate property in an amount impossible to estimate. 

It was in this situation, and confronted by this unprecedented 
challenge, that Fifth Army’s Operation Snowbound was born. 

On the afternoon of 27 January, with the newest blizzard 
driving against the windows of the office of the Adjutant 
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General of Nebraska, a long distance telephone call rang 
through to Fifth Army headquarters at Chicago. The speaker 
was Major General John P. Lucas, Deputy Commanding Gen- 
eral, Fifth Army, talking to Major General James M. Gavin, 
Chief of Staff. 

“This situation is bad—and rapidly growing worse. I want 
you to get the picture over to Washington. 

“Tell them I recommend that Fifth Army take over. Tell 
them I recommend that General Pick, with his Missouri River 
Division and District Engineers, be made available to Fifth 
Army. Tell them that a decision is needed at once; that we can 
get action and get it fast, as soon as we are given authority. 
It’s either that or lose millions of head of livestock on the 
Great Plains. Get that message across to Washington!” 

On Saturday 29 January at 1025 hours, Lieutenant General 
Stephen J. Chamberlin, Commanding General, Fifth Army, 
then on special duty in Washington, flashed the word to Chicago 
that the President had declared the snowbound western states 
a disaster area and had authorized the use of National Military 
Establishment resources for relief, on the request of the Federal 
Works Administrator. The authorization provided for the 
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U. S. Army Photograph 

A meeting of the Operation Snowbound high command; left to right: 
Lieutenant General Raymond A. Wheeler, former Chief of Engineers; 
The Honorable Gordon Gray, The Assistant Secretary of the Army; Major 
General Lewis A. Pick, Operation Snowbound commander, now Chief of 
Engineers; George H. Field, Deputy Relief Coordinator, Federal Works 
some and Major General John P. Lucas, Deputy Commander, Fifth 
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expenditure of any available funds, including funds for river, 
harbor and flood control work of the Corps of Engineers, with- 
out regard for approved apportionment. 

Minutes later word was received in the alerted headquarters 
of the Division Engineer at Omaha, designating Major Gen- 
eral Lewis A. Pick as Commander, Fifth Army Disaster Force 
Snowbound, to “direct all appropriate activities within the 
Fifth Army area to safeguard life, alleviate suffering and 
conserve livestock.” 

Within the hour, Operation Snowbound was moving out of 
Omaha field headquarters on an assignment unique among 
the many emergency services the military establishment has 
rendered in time of peace. Never before in the continental 
United States had an army been called upon to perform a 
relief mission on so massive a scale, and under such severe 
arctic conditions. 

General Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, 
had designated the snowbound sectors of Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Wyoming as areas in which.a state of Federal emer- 
gency existed. Both at Fifth Army headquarters and in Gen- 
eral Pick’s Omaha field office, they were ready. In the period 
preceding the President’s disaster proclamation, Fifth Army’s 
supply division had canvassed sources of supply within the 
Army Area. Army-owned weasels, bulldozers, snowplows and 
other vehicles in storage were processed for possible use under 
rigorous “winter front” conditions. Sixty bulldozers at the 
Granite City (Illinois) Engineer Depot were ready for loading. 
From Camp Carson, Colorado, weasels had been dispatched to 
the storm area for rescue missions, and more were prepared 
for future delivery. 

Under General Pick’s command was an organization of En- 
gineer officers and civilian employees, veterans of many emer- 
gency battles against flood disaster on the Missouri and its 
tributaries. They formed the framework around which the 
operation was organized. 

Several days prior to the President’s disaster proclamation, 
General Pick had summoned a meeting of key Engineer per- 
sonnel at Omaha. “I want a mobilization plan for our entire 
Division, to be ready to move against this snow disaster,” 
General Pick told his assistants. “I want, at once, a list of the 
people in our Districts who can be made available immediately 
for supervisory duties in headquarters and in the field. I want 
the locations listed of every state highway department post 
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and repair shop in the affected areas, as well as the locations 
of all highways and railroads, open and closed, throughout the 
area. I want a map of all routes, road and rail, into every 
part of the snowbound areas, over which personnel and equip- 
ment can be dispatched. I want the disaster areas mapped and 
broken down into sub-areas, and locations spotted for our 
officers and supervisors to set up decentralized operations. 

“IT want our District offices at Kansas City, Omaha, Bis- 
marck, Fort Peck and Denver to make an immediate canvass 
of all types of contractor-owned equipment in their areas, and 
the means of moving it fast, together with operating and main- 
tenance personnel. And I want every District on a 24-hour 
alert from now on.” 

He had his lists, his maps, and the plan of campaign in a 
hurry. 

It was a routine Saturday morning in the -Division office, 
until, shortly before 1100, the call came through from Fifth 
Army headquarters with the orders to go into action. By noon, 
a large part of the Division’s third and fourth floors had 
been cleared of files. Batteries of desks had been moved in, 
and telephones were being connected. Colonel Louis W. 





U. S. Army Photograph 
Weasels are loaded into an Air Force C-82 cargo plane for transportation 
to the disaster area. 
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Prentiss, Omaha District Engineer, had taken over as chief 
of staff. A hundred Division officers and civilians were at 
work or standing by for assignment. Snowbound was a going 
—a fast going—operation. 

By mid-afternoon, 110 supervisory personnel were moving 
into the snow area. They came from the Division’s construc- 
tion job at Garrison Dam in North Dakota, from the Fort Ran- 
dall project in South Dakota, from Harlan County Dam in 
southeastern Nebraska, from Cherry Creek Dam at Denver. 

Twenty-five officers from Fifth Army Headquarters—includ- 
ing ten top level staff officers and others experienced in hand- 
ling heavy equipment and in disaster relief—were flown to 
Omaha. Brigadier General George C. Stewart was enroute 
from Fort Riley to join the staff as General Pick’s deputy 
commander. By nightfall, sub-area offices with Engineer off- 
cers in charge had been set up at Pierre and Rapid City, 
South Dakota, and at Ainsworth, Nebraska. By Sunday, 
officers and personnel had arrived to man the eight sub-area 
stations covering the then-declared disaster zone of Nebraska. 

The Omaha headquarters was quickly organized to include 
the staff sections of a field command, including a fiscal section. 
However, by Sunday things were moving too fast for the usual 
memoranda and written exchanges. All communications were 
oral. Sub-area offices were directed to send in daily opera- 
tions reports by telephone or radio during the night hours of 
2100 to 0400. The questions to be answered by each office 
boiled down to three essentials: What have you accomplished 
today? What do you have on hand to do the job? What 
more do you need to get the job done? And whatever the 
need—men or equipment—it was supplied promptly. 

The authority given to the Fifth Army was sufficiently broad 
to permit the organization of all activities in the disaster area 
into one operation. This made it possible for General Pick 
to organize a team that comprised the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy; the National Guard; and the state and local political 
sub-divisions. The National American Red Cross and its local 
chapters—which had been working in the field on a disaster 
basis since the 2 January blizzard—joined the team, together 
with local emergency relief committees and citizen groups. 

Operation Snowbound quickly burgeoned into the largest 
massed bulldozer maneuver ever undertaken in this country. 
But bulldozer jobs on a big scale were no novelty to Gen- 


eral Pick. He had directed the building of the famed 
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Ledo Road—war correspondents still call it “Pick’s Pike”— 
through the Burma jungle in World War II. And Fifth Army, 
with its experience on the Italian front, was no stranger to the 
most rigorous field conditions. 

Originally (as of 29 January) the declared disaster area 
covered 83,000 square miles, affecting a population of 470,000 
persons. But the weather failed to join the relief team. The 
storms continued. By 1] February, the disaster area—now ex- 
tended to include the eastern part of Wyoming as well as 
additional counties in Nebraska and South Dakota—covered 
146,000 square miles, encompassing a population of nearly one 
million. Later in February, 28 North Dakota counties were in- 
cluded by the Federal Works Agency coordinator as disaster 
areas, bringing the grand total to 184,656 square miles, popu- 
lated by 1,300,000 people and an estimated 10,000,000 head 
of cattle, sheep, and other farm animals. 

The organization of Operation Snowbound was flexible, so 
as to allow for expansion. The operation had two primary ob- 
jectives, carried out concurrently: (1) to reopen snowblocked 
primary and secondary roads leading to snowbound communi- 
ties, isolated farms and ranches, and to provide access trails to 
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Using a blowtorch to warm up a liaison plane. This type of plane was 
used on mercy missions, in conjunction with weasels. 
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stacks of feed for marooned livestock; and (2) to provide the 
Red Cross and local emergency relief committees with neces- 
sary assistance, supplies, and equipment for temporary relief 
of isolated persons until roads were reopened. 

The early canvass of equipment provided a pool adequate 
for all the vast relief demand. The end of the first day in 
the field found 568 pieces of snow removal equipment already 
arrived in the sub-areas. One hundred miles of road had been 
opened, reaching 1198 snow-locked persons and giving 13,710 
livestock access to feed. By 4 February, 1115 pieces of equip- 
ment were on drift-busting operations, liberating 4500 snow- 
bound persons and breaking feed trails for 255,500 head of 
livestock. Carrying out Red Cross mercy missions were 192 Army 
weasels and more than 50 Air Force planes, of all types. 

Storms, ground blizzards, cold waves and 70-mile an hour 
gales continued to harass the disaster areas, hampering opera- 
tions. But the work went on. Equipment was operated in 
shifts around the clock. No sooner had tension been eased by 
relief operations in one sector, than acute conditions devel- 
oped in another. More men and machines rolled into the criti- 
cal areas. 

The battle was against time as well as against snow. Even 
the best-stocked homes and ranches were running low on food 
and fuel after many weeks of isolation. Some people had 
been snowbound since mid-November, their Christmas mail 
yet to be delivered. Thousands had been isolated since the 
2 January blizzard. Livestock losses were mounting because of 
lack of feed and water. 

The Air Force—as well as the National Guard and Red 
Cross—had dared perilous missions to carry emergency sup- 
plies by landings in ski-equipped planes, by air drop, and by 
weasels, wherever needs were known. Ground to air signals had 
been arranged and broadcast by radio. Local committees were 
continually checking on ranchers and farmers from whom 
word had not been received. 

Tales of hardship multiplied as side roads were broken 
open—the family whose home had been stripped of all fur- 
nishings save a table, a chair and a bed, to provide fuel to 
keep warm; the woman who kept a lone ten-day vigil beside 
the body of her dead husband in a snow-blocked farmhouse, 
waiting for help to come; and many more. There were tales, 
too, of the fortitude of Army and contractor equipment opera- 
tors working in blinding snow and sub-zero winds; of the Air 
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Force and CAP pilots who took long chances to carry out 
evacuation of the sick under almost impossible flying condi- 
tions; of the local citizens who volunteered as guides on Army 
equipment to chart the courses of vanished roads. 

By the fourteenth day of Operation Snowbound, 1300 pieces 
of snow-moving equipment were deployed throughout 140,000 
square miles of disaster territory. The operating force num- 
bered 5800. More than 5000 miles of road had been cleared in 
a single day. Operation Snowbound was really rolling. 

On the same day, General Pick initiated the demobiliza- 


‘tion phase, recommending for the Governor’s approval and for 


concurrence by the FWA coordinator, the demobilization of a 
west central sub-area in Nebraska. Favorable weather had 
aided the Fifth Army in carrying out relief work and clearing 
roads in that sector to a point where the work could be turned 
over to responsible local agencies. 

But in Wyoming, for seven consecutive days, winds of gale 
velocity whipped up drifting ground blizzards that closed all 
transcontinental highway and rail routes. Seventeen cross- 
country passenger trains and nearly 2000 travelers were snow- 
bound near Rawlins. Hundreds of cars, overland trucks and 
busses were stalled. Relief activities were at a standstill for 
several days as blinding ground blizzards reduced visibility to 
zero. In South Dakota, new snow and drifts were closing 
roads faster than they could be reopened. 

Again General Pick’s answer was more men and equipment. 
In the meantime, blankets, cots and emergency rations for Red 
Cross use were flown into Cheyenne by the Tenth Air Force. 
Helicopters and_ ski-equipped planes were mobilized at 
Cheyenne to fly mercy missions over the storm battered Wyom- 
ing area. 





> U. S. Army Siciaiiene 
A bulldozer widens a cleared road during a temporary break in the weather. 
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Aided by favorable weather in Nebraska, road clearance 
progressed rapidly and, in the third week of operations, more 
sub-areas were prepared for demobilization. New snow, drifts 
and arctic temperatures drove into North Dakota from the 
northwest, adding 28 counties to the disaster area. Demobiliza- 
tion in Nebraska, Wyoming and South Dakota was well ad- 
vanced when North Dakota’s latest counties came under Fifth 
Army operations. 

In all, approximately 100,000 miles of snow-blocked roads 
had been cleared—equivalent to a distance four times around 
the earth; more than 200,000 persons had been reached and 
liberated in snowbound homes; and feed trails had been opened 
for more than 4,000,000 head of marooned livestock. At the 
peak, more than 2200 bulldozers, plows, graders, weasels, and 
other pieces of equipment were in use. 

As rapidly as weather permitted, and as Operation Snow- 
bound tapered off, equipment and personnel were moved from 
demobilized areas into North Dakota. As a precaution against 
further blizzards, arrangements were made to leave stand-by 
Army equipment at strategic points in various areas selected 
by state and county emergency committees. The equipment 
was turned over to National Guard organizations, to be held for 
possible use in a recurring emergency. 

As the crisis was alleviated, letters of thanks poured into the 
Omaha headquarters. From farmers and ranchers, from civic 
groups, associations, county boards, and state officials, the 
messages and resolutions expressed gratitude and sincere ad- 
miration for the way the job was done. A Nebraska banker 
summed it up in his letter to the Commanding General: “It 
will never be possible to estimate the accomplishments of 
Operation Snowbound in this vicinity. No one will ever know 
the number of cattle that otherwise might have perished, as 
well as the human suffering that has been averted . . . From 
one who has been on the ground and personally observed 
Operation Snowbound in northwest Nebraska, I can say that 
it is the most efficient operation I have ever seen.” And a 
-midwest newspaper stated editorially: “If Operation Snow- 
bound had not been organized, the blizzards of 1948-49 
would have been the greatest disaster in the history of the 
West.” 

“It has been a battle,” said General Lucas at Fifth Army 
Headquarters, “a battle waged against man’s oldest enemy— 
the forces of nature. It has been excellent training for the 
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Fifth Army staff as well as for the staff of General Pick. 
Each has operated exactly as it would in time of war and in 
actual battle.” 

On the eve of his departure for Washington to be sworn 
in as the new Chief of Engineers, General Pick emphasized 
the coordination that had contributed so much to the success 
of the project. “At the peak of activities,” he said, “there 
were 6028 military and civilian personnel engaged in this 
operation under control of Disaster Force Snowbound. They 
came from the Fifth and Fourth Armies, from the Missouri 
River Division of the Corps of Engineers, from the Engineer 
Training Center at Fort Belvoir, from Fort Francis E. Warren, 
and from the National Guard. 

“They came from the Tenth Air Force, which had been lift- 
ing feed to isolated cattle herds since early January. To avoid 
duplication, Operation Haylift became a part of Operation 
Snowbound, with a representative of the Commanding General, 
Tenth Air Force, designated as Air Officer on the staff of 
the Disaster Force. The record of 1260 sorties, and a total 
of 3870 hours flown, in the kind of weather we had, is a story 
in itself. 

“They came from the Ninth Naval District, with trained 





Photo b; Deseret News 
- National Guard C-47 drops fodder to isolated Nvesteck. Note bale in 
circle. 
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personnel and equipment contributing to the effectiveness of 
the radio network established within the area to augment the 
commercial communications systems. 


“They came from the American Red Cross, whose national 
representative rendered effective and constant cooperation, 
through his field units, in investigating reports of human 
suffering and recommending action to be taken. 


“They came from labor unions, who gave all-out assistance 
in furnishing workers, providing them with adequate heavy 
clothing and advancing expense funds where necessary. And 
they came from civilian contractors, without whose equipment 
and personnel the job could not have been accomplished. 

“Working with us in closest harmony were the Governors 
of the disaster states, the highway departments, the emergency 
relief boards of state and county, the officials of all political 
sub-divisions, and the people themselves—most .of all, the 
people. 

“All of us engaged in Operation Snowbound gained inspira- 
tion from the courage and the patience of those who held out, 
sometimes against incredible odds, until the Army came.” 


Ben. 
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The Army delivers food and supplies to isolated families. 
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OCCUPIED JAPAN -- 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


By 


Major GENERAL PAUL J. MUELLER 


HEN General MacArthur landed with the first United 

States troops in Japan in September 1945, he found 
devastated cities and a wide- 
spread collapse of economic and 
financial structures. 

He found a totalitarian econ- 
omy, in which a feudal ol- 
igarchy of militarists and in- 
dustrial magnates controlled 
more than 80 per cent of the 
nation’s commerce, industry, 
and finance. The 78 million 
Japanese people, docile by train- 
ing and terrorized by fear, were 
without a voice in the deter- 
mination of their governmental 
affairs. Repressive laws blocked - Major General Paul J. Mueller 
the development of labor 
unions; and labor administration was under police domina- 
tion. Time-worn sanctions excluded women from public affairs. 
Old laws forbade freedom of speech or a free press, and 
thousands of political dissenters were in prison. 

The Japanese economy was in a critical state. Industry 
had virtually come to a halt. Stockpiles of essential raw 
materials—particularly ingots and pig iron—were near the 
vanishing point. The vital rice crop was at 68 per cent of 
average pre-war levels. In relation to demand, production of 








MAJOR GENERAL PAUL J. MUELLER, USMA 715, has been Chief of 
Staff to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers since April 1946. 
During World War II, he commanded the 81st Infantry Division in the 
Pacific and entered Japan with his Division in the initial Occupation. 
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timber for rebuilding and of wood for fuel was ‘n__igible. 
Food production by fisheries and farms had suffered severe 
decline. 


The ultimate objective of the Allied Powers wa: foster 
conditions which would give the greatest possible assurance 
that Japan would never again become a menace to the peace 
and security of the world and which would permit her eventual 
admission as a responsible and peaceful member of the family 
of nations. As set forth in the Potsdam Declaration, this task 
included the carrying out of the following five-fold program: 
(1) acceptance of the Cairo Declaration and the limiting of 
Japanese sovereignty to the four main islands and such minor 
islands as the Allied Powers determined; (2) the abolition of 
militarism and ultra-nationalism in all their forms; (3) the 
disarmament and demilitarization of Japan, with continuing 
control over Japan’s capacity to make war; (4) the strengthen- 
ing of democratic tendencies and processes in governmental, 
economic, and social institutions; and (5) the encouragement 
and support of liberal political tendencies in Japan. 


The demilitarization of Japan’s army, navy, and war poten- 
tial was first on the agenda. The Japanese war and navy 
ministries, the ministry of munitions, the Greater East Asia 
Ministry, and related agencies of Japanese aggression were 
abolished. The infamous secret police system was crushed. 
Thousands of political prisoners were released and their poli- 
tical and civil rights restored. 


In keeping with Allied commitments made under the Pots- 
dam Declaration, a gigantic Japanese repatriation program 
was initiated. Remnants of the battered Japanese navy and 
merchant marine, heavily augmented by United States Liberty 
ships and LSTs, outfitted in Japan and manned by Japanese 
crews, were used for transporting Japanese back from the 
Asiatic mainland and the islands of the Pacific. Today, more 
than 6,114,000 Japanese have been repatriated. Only the return 
of Japanese from Siberia and other Soviet-controlled areas 
remains a major problem. The Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, in 1947, offered to provide shipping for 160,000 
repatriates each month. However, the Soviets have not even 
met their previously agreed quota of 50,000 a month; and 
during the winters of 1947-48 and 1948-49, they suspended all 
repatriation on the basis that climatic conditions made the 
movement impossible. It has been estimated that about 400,000 
Japanese remain in Soviet areas. At the current 1948 rate, 
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the re striation progrim would be completed not earlier 
than ] .9. 

The ., Eastern Commission established an economic level 
for Ja to preclude the possibility of future aggression. Any 
surplus sidustrial capacities that might conceivably form the 
nucleus for future rearmament were earmarked for disposal 
as reparations. In 1946, the FEC designated nine categories 
of industrial plants for removal, under an interim reparation 
program. All machine tools and ball bearing plants, all facili- 
ties for the production of caustic soda, sulphuric acid, soda 
ash and chlorine, all munitions plants, shipbuilding yards, and 
thermal electric plants surplus to the needs of a peaceful 
economy were designated for reparations. 

Great strides have been made in democratizing the govern- 
ment. Under the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, the Jap- 
anese have been permitted to govern themselves under Allied 
directives. At the direction of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, General MacArthur, the first parliamentary 
elections were held in April 1946. For the first time in Japan’s 
history women voted, and 38 women were elected to office. 

A new constitution, guaranteeing economic, social, political, 
and cultural freedom was passed by an overwhelming vote of 
the Diet and went into effect in the spring of 1947. The new 
constitution, an historic landmark, is a realistic application 
of democratic principles by a large, modern state. As early as 
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Farmers weigh potatoes at a pick-up station in Saitama Prefecture. 
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April 1947, the Japanese people, under their new constitution 
and through democratic procedures, elected 232,863 officials on 
all levels of government. These officials are carrying forward 
the work of self-government and self-reformation within Japan 
so that, eventually, Japan may gain acceptance in the com- 
munity of peaceful, democratic nations. 


SCAP’s first action in the foreign trade field was to abolish 
the Koeki Eidan, the wartime import-export agency which 
was one of the tools of Japanese aggression. The Japanese 
government was directed to establish a new agency to handle 
foreign trade. This agency, Boeki Cho, set up a yen revolving 
fund to pay Japanese producers for their supplies. As*a fur- 
ther aid to the Japanese, SCAP established a foreign trade ac- 
count to pay for American supplies from the sale of Japanese 
goods. Two objectives are fundamental to the foreign trade 
policy of the Occupation government: (1) the creation of a 
balanced trade position for Japan, and (2) the attainment of 
a volume of foreign trade—to permit the Japanese to attain 
a self-sufficiency which will eliminate need for continued appro- 
priations from the United States. 

With Japan’s industrial war potential removed and a peace- 
time production level established, SCAP set about the task of 
reorganizing the country’s industrial arrangements. The Jap- 
anese government was directed to replace industrial control 
companies with public agencies. A system of materials al- 
location was set up; technological improvements in food proc- 
essing were encouraged; and the shipbuilding industry was 
rapidly converted to construction of trawlers and _ fishing 
vessels of all types. 

The economic rehabilitation of Japan is closely tied in 
with the efficient use of her domestic resources. Early in 
the Occupation, surveys in the fields of mining and geology, 
agriculture, fisheries, and forestry revealed the extent to which 
utilization of Japan’s meager natural resources had _ been 
dislocated by the war. They pointed up the urgent need for 
emergency measures and for basic long-range reforms. 

The most pressing problem was the shortage of food and 
fuel. To avoid the threat of starvation, SCAP recommended 
numerous emergency measures to increase the indigenous food 
supply. Fishing areas were extended beyond the original : 
boundaries established immediately after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Quantities of netting, cotton, rope, wire, and other 
equipment were made available from Japanese sources, prin- 
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cipally from wartime stockpiles. Arrangements were made for 
the purchase, by the Japanese government, of United States 
fuel oil for fishing vessels. Fertilizer materials, seeds, and farm 
tools were made available to farmers. Lands formerly used for 
military purposes were converted into farms. Food produc- 
tion, collection, and consumption in the 1945 rice year were 
analyzed; forecast analyses were made; and recommendations 
were proposed for streamlining the food collection machinery. 
The problem of feeding Japan’s millions is still the most ur- 
gently critical problem and involves continuation of many of 
the emergency measures put into effect in the immediate post- 
surrender period. The responsibility rests primarily with 
the Japanese government, with SCAP exercising close sur- 
veillance of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, both in 
administering food collection and in encouraging production. 
Assistance in this program is being given by the United States, 
through imports of large quantities of materials. 

As a step toward increasing the fuel supply, investigations 
were made of mining methods, capacities, and reserves. Labor 
and materials requirements were analyzed, and improved 
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Fishermen load tuna on carts in Tokyo’s main fish market. 
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techniques were introduced. Conferences were held with 
Japanese cabinet ministers to stimulate governmental action. 
As a result, the production of coal has tripled, although it still 
remains below minimum requirements. 

Emphasis has shifted gradually from emergency operations 
to long-range planning for technological improvement and for 
the conservation of Japan’s depleted natural resources. SCAP 
experts have searched painstakingly, both within and outside 
Japan proper, for potential sources of raw materials. For the 
first time in Japanese history, a regional survey of all oil pro- 
ducing strata has been undertaken. Through the efforts of SCAP 
engineers, petroleum production has been reorganized, and a 
Petroleum Exploration Advancement Committee, composed of 
Japanese scientists, has been created, to locate new sources of 
oil in Japan. 

SCAP forestry experts found that Japan had been cutting 
two or three times the amount of timber replacement growing 
in her forests. At the same time, about 14 per cent of the 
forest area was unused because of the lack of roads. Timber 
production has been maximized, to meet and even exceed 
the requirements for reconstruction and economic rehabilita- 
tion. The current reforestation program calls for planting, in 
the next five years, nine billion seedlings—enough to reforest 
10 million acres. SCAP has encouraged the replanting of over- 
cut protective forests, for erosion control. To bring unused 
forest areas into production, 276 miles of forest roads were 
built, giving access to 270,000 acres of forests. 

Lumber is a key commodity. During World War II, the 
lumber industry was under the control of the Japan Lumber 
Company, an instrumentality of the Japanese government. In 
order to insure proper distribution of lumber while allowing for 
the rebirth of free enterprise, SCAP dissolved the government 
agency and established forest industry associations. 

In the field of labor relations, the conditions under which a 
free and democratic labor movement can develop are being 
fostered. The wartime “labor front” organizations that were 
subject to police control have been dissolved. Repressive labor 
laws, which blocked the development of labor unions through 
free self-organization, have been eliminated. 

Japanese health standards, normally far below those of the 
western nations, had deteriorated even further under wartime 
conditions. Considerable technical guidance and supervision 
were therefore necessary. During the first year alone, 5,300,000 
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persons were inoculated for typhus, 20,000,000 for typhoid, 
78,000,000 for smalipox, and 34,500,000 for cholera. SCAP 
directed the Japanese government to provide for the control of 
venereal diseases and for the regular reporting of cases. All 
laws permitting licensed prostitution were abrogated. Through- 
out the country, six-man sanitation teams were organized for 
DDT dusting and spraying, repairing water and sewage systems, 
eliminating rodents and mosquito breeding places. 

Pre-war Japan was the source of most of the world’s illicit 
narcotics. With the advent of the occupation forces, all fin- 
ished, crude, and semi-crude narcotics were confiscated. Manu- 
facture of narcotics has been forbidden. Legitimate distribu- 
tion through licensed agencies is rigidly regulated, and en- 
forcement agencies have been created. 

A council on medical education, composed of leading Jap- 
anese doctors and scientists, has been organized under SCAP 
guidance, to raise the standards of medical schools throughout 
the nation. A similar council has been established to improve 
dental standards. A council on nursing education and a 
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The Bishop of the Japan Episcopal Church gives a sermon in Tokyo. 
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school for teaching modern nursing techniques have been 
established. 

A public assistance program was inaugurated at the begin- 
ning of the Occupation, to provide indigent persons with a 
minimum of food, clothing, shelter and medical care. By close 
supervision, the peak load of 3,000,000 persons receiving public 
assistance has been reduced to 1,700,000. In addition to the 
destitute, resulting from destruction of the cities, more than 
6,000,000 repatriates—who returned to Japan with nothing 
more than the possessions they could carry on their backs— 
have been absorbed and rehabilitated and made self-sustain- 
ing through this program. 

The Japanese educational system has been overhauled. Ma- 
terials which instilled ultra-nationalism and militarism have 
been eliminated from the textbooks, and teachers who have been 
found undesirable because of ultra-nationalistic or militaristic 
records have been removed from their posts. Military schools 
have been dissolved. 

A mission of -27 outstanding American educators visited 
Japan in 1946, and, in cooperation with SCAP officials and 
prominent Japanese educators, recommended a comprehensive 
reorganization, much of which has been initiated by the 
Ministry of Education. The Diet has passed new education 
laws which provide for a revised curriculum, for free com- 
pulsory education for the first nine years of schooling, and 
for the elimination of discrimination in educational oppor- 
tunity. Objective history texts, devoid of the former mythology, 
have been written. 


A new school ladder, with six years of elementary, three 
years of lower secondary, three years of upper secondary, and 
four years of higher education, has been established. Control 
of education has been removed from the national government, 
to a considerable degree, by the establishment of prefectural 
and local elected boards of education which operate through 
locally selected superintendents of schools. Emphasis has 
been placed on the in-service training of teachers. Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Citizens’ Public Halls, forums, and 
other forms of adult education activity have been developed. 
Youth organizations are no longer under government control 
and are developing local leadership. 

In the religious field, where Occupation policies and the 
Japanese constitution have guaranteed religious freedom to the 
Japanese people, the tie-in between religion and state has 
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been severed, and laws restricting freedom of worship have 
been rescinded. State Shinto can no longer receive financial 
or other support from government agencies. Manifestations 
of militarism and ultra-nationalism through religion have been 
prohibited. The Emperor, early in the Occupation period, re- 
nounced his mythical divinity, together with the idea that 
the Japanese are the “chosen” people destined to rule the 
world. The Japanese people, for the first time in their long 
history, enjoy the blessings of freedom of conscience and 
thought. The spiritual and cultural reorientation of Japan 
has received a remarkable stimulus from the Occupation, and 
the effect on the minds and spirits of the people has been 
most encouraging. 

Christianity in Japan is on the upgrade with a significance 
far surpassing its numbers. There are presently some 1700 
Christian missionaries in Japan, more than 1000 of whom have 
entered since the beginning of the Occupation. A large number 
of Bibles have been made available to the Japanese. Christian 
churches consistently draw large audiences and the demand for 
Christian literature and leadership is heard through the nation. 





U. S. Army Photugraph 
Members of the Metropolitan Joint Labor Struggle League stage a 
demonsiration in an attempt to influence labor legislation. 
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Christianity, with its emphasis on the dignity of the individual 
and the brotherhood of man, is making an important contribu- 
tion to the democratization of Japan. 


After three and one-half years of Occupation, Japan has 
made important strides toward transformation into a nation 
which can take its place alongside others in the family of 
nations. Its model constitution serves as the beacon light 
for its people. In virtually every field, the ties with a feudal, 
ultra-nationalistic past are rapidly being severed. Guided by 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, General 
MacArthur, and under the tutelage of their constitutionally 
elected officials, the Japanese people—like a patient recuperat- 
ing from a long illness—are being helped to walk unaided 
along the paths of justice, tolerance, and international under- 
standing. 

Out of the meager resources remaining to Japan at the 
close of the war, for the disproportionately large popula- 
tion in the restricted area of the four main islands of Japan, 
the Japanese people have the problem of early establishment 
of a self-sustaining economy. With the financial aid of the 
United States and with intensive guidance by the Occupation 
Forces—together with the will to work of the Japanese in- 
dividual—rapid progress toward that objective is being made. 
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A Shinto priest tastes the tea to see if it is suitable for the god Meiji. 
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ONE ROUND WON'T 
WIN THE FIGHT 


By 


GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 


N THE creation of a sound military force for the armed 

defense of the Nation, there is no place for free competitive 
enterprise among the separate services. Security is a cooperative 
venture; it is not a competitive race. To forewarn aggressors 
and to construct effective military might, we are in need of 
partnership, not partisanship; concern for the safety of the 
Nation, not the survival of our arms. 

Because we insist that every American armchair has a right 
to its own home-grown general, the agreement of our Armed 
Forces on a strategic plan for defense is on trial today be- 
fore a bar of public debate. I certainly do not question the 
right of any American to speak his honest opinion on the fit- 
ness of our plans. His is the nation to be defended and his 
are the taxes that pay the bills. And I respect the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to make such provision as it may judge 
essential to the Nation’s safety. 

But as a soldier, entrusted by the people with a share of 
responsibility for the Nation’s defense, I feel it my duty to 
speak the truth as I see it; to state my convictions as plainly 
as I can, so that you may know my position and that of the 
Army today. What I have to say is not in criticism of the 
Air Force. I work in daily close association with General 
Vandenberg of the Air Force and Admiral Denfeld of the Navy; 
and I know they both believe as strongly as I do that the 
security of the Nation depends upon the teamwork of the 
services. It was General Vandenberg, himself, who recently 
said: “The three services are in complete agreement that no 
one service can do the job alone.” 


An address by General Omar N. Bradley, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, at the Third National Industry Army Day Conference. 
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Because too many Americans are searching for an easy and 
popular way to armed security through top-heavy trust in air 
power at the sacrifice of our remaining arms, we are in dan- 
ger of reckoning our safety on fantasy rather than fact. [ 
do not deprecate the vast capabilities of air power as a priority 
weapon for attack against any aggressor state. Nor do I deny 
that the threat of instant retaliation through an air offensive 
is our greatest deterrent to war today. But I must part com- 
pany with those enthusiasts who ascribe to air power limitless 
capabilities in winning an instant decision. Air power, like 
every other weapon, has gaping limitations for war, as we 
shall know it for many years to come. 

However crippling air attack can be, I am convinced beyond 
any reasonable doubt that, should this Nation be forced into 
still another conflict, we shall once more be forced to gain 
the inevitable victory over our dead bodies—those of our 
soldiers on the ground. If I did not believe that war in the 
future will still thrust its eventual burden on the soldier who 
fights on ground, then I would readily recommend abolition 
of the Army and happily bequeath our missions to anyone who 
would have them. 

To provide long-term security for the Nation, our military 
requirements must be related both to American foreign policy 
and to the known offensive capabilities of likely enemy states. 
They must be predicated upon preparedness for a plan of 
war—a strategy that can defend our shores, aid our allies, 
and preserve a foothold from which to strike the aggressor in 
his homeland. Even in the combined employment of air, naval, 
and ground arms, war presents a problem of priority and 
sequence—in mounting an offensive against the aggressor’s 
forces and the sources of his strength. To survive, the United 
States must be prepared instantly to gear its counterattack to a 
war of increasing violence, a war of growing intensity, and a 
war of widening global dimensions. 

At the instant of aggression, the United States must fling 
the full force of its strategic air offensive against the enemy’s 
heartland. But however savage this attack might be, it is 
dangerous for us to count on a decisive knockout in the first 
round. For the concentration of this initial air offensive must 
diminish as we dip deeper into the stockpile of our atomic 
bombs. 

In the second stage of war, we must rapidly seize, hold, 
and push nearer the target those strategic bases from which 
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we might bomb the enemy and from which he might bomb 
our cities. At the same time, while the enemy is flooding his 
neighboring states with troops and thundering against ground 
defenses, we must commit ourselves unreservedly to the pre- 
servation of a springboard for an eventual climactic ground at- 
tack. If we were to accept the inevitability of enemy superiority 
on the ground, we should not only be forced to abandon our 
allies with frail hope of liberation, but we might also find our- 
selves trapped in a long and punishing war of attrition through 
air bombardment. While the odds in such a conflict would pre- 
sumably lie with us, an air war of attrition could readily lead 
to disaster—to a duel, a duel in the best fabled tradition of the 
' gingham dog and calico cat who ate each other up. 

Unless the enemy suddenly were to collapse from the wounds 
of those first two blows, the United States must then be pre- 
pared, in the third round of a war, to strike at the enemy’s 
forces, wrest from him his bases, and destroy his armies in 
large-scale ground assaults. Whether they be airborne or 
seaborne, these piercing attacks of mobile mechanized troops 
provide the only weapon that can find its way to the roots of 
enemy resistance and there crush it or subdue it. 

Because the Army cannot subscribe to the thesis that air 
power is a self-sufficient power capable of single-handed vic- 
tory in a global war, I am dismayed that those who dare ques- 
tion it should be tagged as ox-cart soldiers in an atomic age. 
And I am alarmed that the Army’s insistence on a combined 
defensive force should be distorted in the minds of some Ameri- 
cans as stubborn opposition to the strengthening of air power. 

The Army does not question the need for placing first 
emphasis on strategic air as the most formidable weapon of at- 
tack. We confirm the premise of most airmen that the fear of 
instant retaliation at the hands of our strategic air offensive 
is the most substantial deterrent to war today. 

We freely affirm, in concert with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
our critical need for creating an instant war readiness in 
American air power. And we readily agree that while the 
Nation in time of peace must curb exhorbitant spending for 
defense, first things must come first—and the first is readi- 
ness in air strength. But this does not mean we can abandon 
the others of our armed resources. For if we are to construct 
air power at the fatal expense of ground and naval arms, then 
we may foolishly be forced to desert our allies and forsake 
our capacity to wage a sustained war. By reckless reliance 
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upon a knock-out blow in the opening months of a conflict, we 
might unwittingly risk defeat in war and the possible loss of 
our lives. Even a champion does not enter the ring until he 
has trained for the full bout. 

If the Army and Navy were to be denied relative readiness, 
in their striking forces, to hold and seize advanced bases, we 
might easily waste our air strength in an over-extended and 
therefore far less effective preliminary air war. This could 
do nothing but lengthen the conflict and multiply its eventual 
cost. By our failure to preserve a foothold for subsequent 
ground assault, we might have to abandon the promise of help 
for our allies and discard our hopes for decisive invasion 
against the enemies’ armies. For no alliance can be effective © 
anywhere in the world until the United States is ready to de- 
ploy its strength immediately in the critical theater of war. 
And no massive invasion can succeed without a near and 
friendly base from which we might launch it. 

Unless the Army can maintain a minimum mobile striking 
force, as well as an effective base for mobilization of its civilian 
soldiers, the Army cannot be readied in time to accomplish its 
mission in war. In our mounting sequence of attack against 
an enemy aggressor, we cannot ring a bell for the third round 
and have the Army answer: “Wait a couple of years and then 
we'll come out swinging.” “Then” will be too late, because 
of too little now. 

The roles of defense forces are publicly defined during Con- 
gressional hearings on their budgets. But because limited 
peacetime budgets cannot—and will not—provide for the war- 
time mission of the Army, that mission is too often forgotten 
and frequently ignored. Because air power is essentially a 
first priority weapon, its first priority needs are provided in 
peacetime readiness budgets. And because the Army is a 
lesser priority weapon in the sequence of attack, many of 
its peacetime needs are preparedness needs for wartime 
mobilization. If we starve the Army in an effort to feed those 
first priority forces, then we shall have to anticipate that 
ground support will be perilously thin in the initial stages of 
war and the large-scale ground offensive will, of necessity, be 
long delayed. 

Ultimately a war between nations is reduced to one man 
defending his land while another tries to invade it. Whatever 
the devastation in his cities and the disorder in his existence, 
‘man will not be conquered until you fight him for his life. 
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The Army will live scrupulously within the means of a 
budget recommended to the Congress by its Commander in 
Chief. It is clearly apparent that, in the absence of any pre- 
cipitant danger, the Nation must curb within reason that share 
of the national income it would devote to its common defenses. 
A nation cannot hope to purchase, within the limits of its purse, 
an assurance of guaranteed security against aggression. But 
it can spread the risk among its several services so that, with 
reasonable safety, we may forewarn aggressors and intelligently 
provide for an effective force in the event of war. This | 
believe we have done—critically, soundly and with the general 
approval of the services themselves. 

The National Military Establishment is not irrevocably split, 
as critics would have you condemn it, among partisans of the 
several arms. We have made a start in compromising our 
individual requirements to construct, one with another, a 
security force that can best fulfill both our instant and even- 
tual needs in the event of war. And we have learned that just 
as important as step-by-step sequence of fighting in modern 
war is the fundamental demand for complete unity in word and 
heart among the Armed Forces. I pledge the willingness of 
the Army constantly to review its requirements, so that the 
public need not be taxed for the maintenance of non-essentials. 
We do not exist to defend stubborn traditions, obsolete con- 
cepts, or yesterday’s tactics. We exist to defend the Nation, 
tomorrow as well as today. 

In subscribing to the need for prudence in military spend- 
ing, I would much prefer to take some military risk rather 
than have to weather the dangers of an economic bust. For 
only so long as we encourage the investment of our earnings in 
more production and better living for those who labor at our 
machines can we be assured that our massive industrial plant 
and the health of our people are equal to the challenge they 
face. And only so long can we sustain the faith of our allies 
and aid them in the task of defending their reconstructed cities 
with some resources of their own. 

The danger of conflict today appears to have slackened, 
partly because we are chewing sedatives in this constant war 
of nerves. What the coming years may bring will certainly be 
shadowed in the strength, resolution, and common sense of the 
United States. 





Reprints of this article are available on request to the Editor, Army IN- 
FORMATION Dicest, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 








UNIFYING THE CODE 
OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


By 


Fevix E. LARKIN 


HE proposed Uniform Code of Military Justice—introduced 

in the 81st Congress as S. 857 and HR 2498—would es- 
tablish for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard a code 
of justice uniformly applicable to the Armed Forces in times of 
war and of peace. If enacted by the Congress, the proposed 
Code would supersede the Articles of War under which the 
Army and Air Force operate, the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, and the Disciplinary Laws of the Coast Guard. Be- 
sides completely codifying and consolidating present statutes, 
the Code would set uniform standards for the administration of 
military justice throughout the Armed Forces. 

The Code, submitted to the Congress by Secretary Forrestal, 
was drawn up by a committee consisting of Professor Edmund 
M. Morgan, Jr., Harvard University Law School, Chairman; 
The Assistant Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray; Under 
Secretary of the Navy W. John Kenney; and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Eugene Zuckert. After an intensive study 
of the Articles of War and the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, the Committee prepared a comparative analysis 
showing the differences, article by article; and this was used 
as the basis for drafting the new Code. 

The proposed Uniform Code incorporates many of the 
provisions of both the Articles of War and the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy. Most of.the provisions of the 
Articles of War, as amended by Public Law 759—80th Con- 
dress, are retained, including provisions (1) that enlisted men 
may serve on general and special courts for the trial of other 
enlisted men; (2) that officers be subject to trial by special 
courts-martial; (3) that censure or reprimand of the courts 





FELIX E. LARKIN, Assistant General Counsel, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, is Executive Secretary of the Committee on a Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 
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or their members by the convening authority be prohibited; 
(4) that the accused have the right to counsel at pre-trial in- 
vestigation; and (5) that company officer punishment be 
extended to a wider category of officers. These provisions, ap- 
plicable since 1 February 1949 to the Army and Air Force 
only, would be extended to the other Armed Forces. 

The proposed Code is more nearly similar to the Articles 
of War than to the Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
particularly in these respects: (1) Jurisdiction over the same 
general classes of personnel is retained. (2) The same re- 
quirement for pre-trial investigations is retained. (3) Pro- 
vision is made for+the same general trial procedures, in- 
cluding the right of peremptory challenges and the number 
of votes required for a finding and a sentence. (4) Charges 
and specifications are referred for trial, and courts are con- 
vened in the same way as at present. (5) Initial review by 
the convening authority is the same. (6) A Board of Review 
is provided, similar to the present Board of Review. 


The Uniform Code, however, would include a number of 
changes in the present Articles, and would contain several 
provisions not heretofore included. The most important are: 
(1) The accused would be entitled to be informed of the 
specific wrong for which he is being held when he is placed 
in confinement. (2) There would be immediate review of 
appeals from company punishment. (3) A law officer, with 
functions closely related to those of a judge in a civil court, 
would rule on all questions of law, and would instruct the 
court on the elements of the offense and on the presumption of 
innocence. He would not retire with the court nor would 
he vote. His rulings and instructions would be given in open 
court, in the presence of the accused, and would be set forth 
in the record. This provision would change present Army and 
Navy practice. Since 1920, the Army has had a law member 
on its trial courts who rules on evidence and who also re- 
tires with the court and votes as a member. The Navy, at 
present, does not provide for such an official. 

Further, (4) it would be mandatory that counsel in a 
general court-martial case be either a member of the bar 
or a judge advocate officer, certified as qualified by the 
Judge Advocate General of the appropriate Department. The 
present law requires only that the trial judge advocate and 
defense counsel be lawyers, if lawyers are available. (5) Mem- 
bers of a court could not be removed by the convening au- 
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thority except for good cause. (6) An assistant counsel would 
be prohibited from substituting for counsel unless he is quali- 
fied as a lawyer. (7) The acceptance of a plea of guilty in 
capital cases—heretofore prohibited by regulation—would be 
prohibited by statute as well. (8) Counsel would be given 
statutory authority to attach a brief to the record in any case. 
(9) The accused would have the right to a copy of the 
record of a special court-martial case. (10) The convening 
authority would be prohibited from ordering a rehearing in 
case there is insufficient evidence to support a finding of guilty. 
(11) A Judicial Council, made up of highly qualified civilian 
lawyers, would be set up as a supreme court of military law. 
Uniformity of construction and interpretation of the substan- 
tive and procedural law of the Code among the services 
would be insured by this single court of appeal. (12) Equally 
qualified Government counsel and defense counsel would be 
provided in appeals before Boards of Review and before 
the Judicial Council. (13) A hearing would be mandatory 
before a suspended sentence could be vacated and before 
an accused who had been restored to duty could be returned 
to serve any unexecuted portion of a sentence. 

While the substance of most of the present Articles (Army, 
Air Force, Navy) is retained, they have been rewritten in 
clear, simple style and have been redrafted in accordance 
with modern | legislative techniques. The entire Code has 
been rearranged in logical, orderly fashion, so that all re- 
lated subjects are grouped together. One year after enactment, 
it would supersede the existing Articles of the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy and the Disciplinary Laws of the Coast Guard. 

Part I sets forth the general provisions, including defini- 
tions, and provisions conferring jurisdiction over persons. If 
enacted, the Code’s application would be world-wide, ad- 
mitting of no exceptions. Territorial limitations on juris- 
diction to try murder and rape would be eliminated. It is 
contemplated, however, that the services, by administrative 
regulation, would agree to turn over such cases to the civil 
courts when they occur in the United States in time of peace. 

Part II is substantially an up-to-date restatement of present 
Army or Navy law on apprehension and restraint, confinement 
before trial, and delivery of offenders to civil authorities. 

Part III consists of a single Article—considerably broader 
than the present 104th Article of War—on non-judicial pun- 
ishment administered by the commanding officer. The right to 
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demand trial in lieu of punishment is not specifically granted, 
mainly as an accommodation to Navy procedure. The Navy 
which has an entirely different scale of punishments, imposed 
at Captain’s Mast, has never granted the right to demand 
trial; nor has the Coast Guard. The Uniform Code, however, 
would specifically authorize the Secretary of a Department 
to limit the punishments which may be imposed, thus per- 
mitting an alleged offender to demand a court-martial. It is 
not expected, therefore, that the Army or Air Force procedures 
on company punishment would, in effect, be changed. 

Part IV describes the three types of court-martial—general, 
special and summary—and outlines their jurisdiction. As under 
the Articles amended by Public Law 759, officers would be 
subject to trial by special court-martial, so that they could be 
tried for minor offenses without incurring the risk of dismissal. 
All grades of enlisted personnel would be allowed to refuse trial 
by summary court, except in cases where trial by court-martial 
has been demanded in lieu of company punishment. 


Part V, covering the appointment and composition of courts- 
martial, contains these important changes: (a) An accused 
enlisted person could still demand trial by a court composed 
of at least one-third enlisted persons; but an exception could 
be made if physical conditions or military exigencies made it 
impossible to obtain competent enlisted persons. In every 
such case, however, the convening authority must enter a 
detailed statement on the record as to why this demand could 
not be fulfilled. This provision is intended to cover extraor- 
dinary situations—such as an isolated ship at sea or a re- 
mote weather station—and would not afford a blanket excuse 
for not appointing enlisted men. (b) A law officer would be 
provided to take the place of the present law member. In 
addition to the dutiés described earlier, he would rule on 
all questions of evidence and other interlocutory questions, 
except challenges. With two exceptions, his ruling would -be 
final. He would instruct the court on the elements of the 
offense and on the presumption of innocence. (c) It would 
be mandatory that trial counsel and defense counsel of a 
general court be lawyers. If trial counsel of a special court 
is a lawyer, defense counsel would be similarly qualified. 

Part VI, on pre-trial procedure, Part VII, on trial proce- 
dure, and Part VIII, on sentences, remain about the same. 

Part IX, on review, is new. While the present requirement 
for review by the convening authority would not be changed, 
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each Department, in addition, would have a Board of Review, 
in the office of its Judge Advocate General, which would review 
all cases in which the approved sentence affects a general 
officer or extends to death, dismissal, dishonorable discharge, 
bad conduct discharge, or confinement for more than one 
year. The Board of Review would have full power to act on 
the findings and sentence; it could order a new trial where 
appropriate; and it would have power to reweigh the evidence. 

In addition, a Judicial Council, consisting of three civilian 
members appointed by the President, would be created. Each 
member would receive the compensation and allowances of 
a judge of the United States Court of Appeals. The Judicial 
Council would review only the following types of cases, and 
then only after the Board of Review of the Department con- 
cerned had acted: (a) Death sentences and any sentence af- 
fecting a general officer, which would be reviewed automatic- 
ally; (b) Cases forwarded by the Judge Advocate General to 
the Judicial Council for review; and (c) Cases in which the 
accused has petitioned for review and the Judicial Council has 
granted the petition. Review by the Judicial Council would 
be limited to questions of law. In appropriate cases, the Judicial 
Council could order a rehearing. Part IX also includes pro- 
visions on suspension of sentences and on reinstatement of 
sentences previously vacated, with governing safeguards. 

Part X sets forth the punitive articles. These are substan- 
tially the same as the present Army and Navy articles, but 
are rearranged and rewritten. A few new provisions have been 
added on the basis of wartime experience, the most impor- 
tant being the newly defined offenses of missing ship or 
missing movement, and of maltreating fellow prisoners of 
war. Definitions of each offense are set forth. Also, a number 
of general provisions, drawn from modern civil codes, cover 
principals, accessories, attempts, conspiracy, solicitation. 

Part XI covers miscellaneous matters outside the scope of 
military justice proper, such as courts of inquiry, adminis- 
tration of oaths, complaints of wrongs, redress of property in- 
jury, and delegation of authority by the President. It further 
provides that the more important Articles should be care- 
fully explained to every enlisted person upon entrance on 
duty and six months thereafter. It is stipulated that a com- 
plete text of the Code, and of the President’s regulations 
issued under the Code, should be available to every person 
on active duty, upon request, for personal examination. 











INVENTIVE MINDS 
SAVE MONEY 


By 


Gorpon D. Tart 


T WORK benches and desks, in laboratories, hangars, 
warehouses and mess halls, Army and Air Force soldiers 
and civilian employees are pioneering in the field of ideas. 
Under stimulus of the Army and Air Force Suggestion Pro- 
grams they are suggesting new ways to lighten labor, simplify 
procedures, and improve techniques. Their inventive minds 
have conceived special devices, ranging from a simple shelf 
prop to a complex apparatus for controlling air pressure in 
wind tunnels. The 5233 suggestions adopted during 1948 are 
expected to save an estimated $6,294,059 for the Army and 
Air Force. Nor does this include the health, safety, welfare, 
and morale benefits that cannot be computed financially. 


For such creative pioneering beyond the scope of routine 
duties, civilians receive certificates, decorations, and cash 
awards; while military personnel are awarded certificates and 
commendations. 


A master sergeant instructor at the Second Army Food 
Service School thought something should be done to make 
the stacking of food trays more efficient. He devised an all- 
metal revolving rack that was more sanitary, easier to handle, 
and less costly. At Eglin Air Force Base, a master sergeant 
developed a stray voltage tester for detecting static charges 
and electrical defects which might cause premature firing of 
rockets. A lieutenant in the Transportation Corps simplified 
the assembling of passenger lists at the New York Port of 
Embarkation, so that ten girls are able to perform comfort- 
ably the work formerly requiring eighteen, at a saving of 
$11,000 a year. 


GORDON D. TAFT is Chairman, Civilian Awards Board, Department of 
the Army. 
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Inventions are not the only contribution of enterprising 
suggesters. An Air Force captain on duty with the Pacific 
Air Command proposed an exchange between Air Force and 
Navy installations of personnel performing comparable serv- 
ices, with the object of developing a mutual understanding 
of the sister services. 

In all, suggestions from military personnel constitute about 
eight per cent of the total contributed. If the suggestion is 
adopted locally by the installation, the soldier receives a 
Suggestion Award Certificate. If the proposal is considered to 
have unusual merit, he may be recommended for a military 
decoration. 

Civilian employees, on the other hand, receive’ cash awards 
in addition to certificates. For each accepted suggestion, the 
civilian receives a Suggestion Award Certificate and a mini- 
mum of $10. Based on a sliding scale commensurate with the 
savings effected, the civilian may receive up to $275, the 
maximum permitted at the installation level. If the idea is 
adaptable on a wider scope, he may be recommended to the 
Civilian Awards Board, Department of the Army, or to the 
Air Force Board on Civilian Awards, for an additional award. 
In one such case, a civilian employee of the Air Force Arma- 
ment Laboratory, Springfield, Ohio, who solved a complex 
problem of bomb release interval controls, received $2378— 
the largest award for the fiscal year 1948. In addition to cash 
awards made during that period, 560 Army employees re- 
ceived the Emblem for Meritorious Civilian Service, and 48 
were awarded the highest citation—the Decoration for Ex- 
ceptional Civilian Service—by the Secretary of the Army. 

Under the provisions of Civilian Personnel Regulation 103, 
the operation of a suggestion program is mandatory at Army 
installations in continental United States.* Oversea command- 
ers have the option of initiating suggestion programs in 
their commands, guided by the same regulations as continental 
installations. The program is mandatory for major Air Force 
commands. 

The system of suggestion awards does not apply to re- 
search workers pursuing an assigned study of a specific prob- 





* Regulations governing the operation of the suggestion program are 
contained in CPR ‘103, for the Army; and AF Regulation 40-16, for the 
Air Force. Regulations on civilian honorary awards in both the Army 
and Air Force are contained in CPR 14. 
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lem or project. But where proposals by such workers lead to 
improved efficiency outside the field of their assigned duties, 
full recognition is given. Suggestions usually are closely allied 
to the employee’s work activities. One employee of the Corps 
of Engineers, between air raids in New Guinea, solved the 
problem of keeping dredge pumps clear—and received $275. A 
technician at the Aberdeen Proving Ground proposed the use 
of electrical solenoids and switches to operate air valves, thus 
keeping a constant air pressure in wind tunnels used for bal- 
listics experiments. He not only received awards totaling $360 
from the Army, but was presented with a gold watch as third 
prize in a nation-wide contest. 

Some typical suggestions on office routine, for which awards 
have been made, are: an improved method for cross-referring 
correspondence, designed by a Headquarters, Fifth Army, 
clerk; a simplified form for accurately reporting accident ex- 
posure, created by a Headquarters, Third Army, clerk; and 
a form for simplifying the teletyping of reports, by a clerk 
at Fort Dix. 

In the maintenance and repair services, examples are even 
more varied. Some of the suggestions and their authors: a 
wrench that speeds up the repair of brake lines on jeeps, by 
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An enlisted man and a civilian employee discuss their suggestion with 
the deputy post commander. 
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a mechanic at Fort Sam Houston; a special tool for instal- 
ling timing gears, by an auto mechanic at the Odgen Depot; 
an improved type of fire box to cut heating and maintenance 
costs, by an employe at Camp Lee; an improved type of motor 
mount, by a welder at the Ogden Depot; a pipeline installation 
that .saves approximately $5000 annually in washing silt 
from wharfs after the recession of flood waters, by an employee 
at the New Orleans Port of Embarkation. 

Even a comparatively simple idea may have a value of sig- 
nificant proportions. A clerk at the Records Staging Area of 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot received $40 for contriving a 
simple brace to keep footlocker lids in place, for use as desk 
space while records are being sorted and studied. A workman 
at the Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot eased the humping 
of trailers on ramps by welding an expansion joint to the 
hitches. He used his $50 award to purchase U. S. Savings Bonds. 

A Navy veteran employed at Tyndall Air Force Base de- 
veloped a pliers-like gadget for holding spark plugs against 
a buffing wheel, saving $3000 annually and doing the job bet- 
ter, faster, cheaper, and safer. He got a $100 award. 

No complicated procedure is required to participate in the 
program. Special forms are provided, but ideas scrawled on 
any kind of paper are just as welcome in the suggestion box. 
Those who find it difficult to express ideas are helped by su- 
pervisors. A handyman at San Antonio, Texas, General Dis- 
tribution Depot, given the job of painting 7000 pairs of line- 
man’s climbers, fabricated a dipping vat that saved 140 man- 
days of work. Because the employee was reluctant to submit his 
suggestion, the supervisor wrote it up for him, and the handy- 
man received a $25 award. At the same depot, a laborer sug- 
gested a way of keeping track of odd-lengths of cable stored 
on the same reel, so that the desired lengths of unspliced 
cable could be located quickly. When the employee balked 
at the idea of putting the suggestion in writing, his supervisor 
submitted it for him. This type of encouragement by super- 
visors and management accounts for the increased percentage 
of civilian employees participating in the program. 

Sentiment, too, has its place in the suggestion program. A 
Coast Guard veteran employed at the Fort Monmouth Signal 
Center who proposed that a bronze plaque be set up to com- 
memorate the Fort personnel who died in service in World 
War II, received a $25 award. 

The program has neither age nor sex limitations, A grand- 
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father employed at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, received 
an initial $95 award for a suggestion that cut from 2500 to 312 
the yearly man-hours required for one type of operation. A 
suggestion by a former Wac at the Sacramento Signal Depot 
reduced the number of record-keeping operations in her branch 
from 7 to 2. The proposal netted her $102.10. A girl clerk 
at Mitchel Air Force Base, New York, who devised a time- 
saving audit rule, received $55 for the suggestion. 

Modifying combat and cargo packs was a slow, tedious op- 
eration until a sewing machine mechanic at the Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, Quartermaster Depot devised a web stripper and 
cutter, for which he received an award of $63.08. The head 
janitor at the United States Military Academy gymnasium 
suggested the installation of ramps to facilitate moving heavy 
equipment from one level to another, and received $35. 

Stacking salvaged lumber according to size was a hazardous 
task at the Seattle Port of Embarkation until a workman 
initiated the plan for constructing two sorting chains that 
could be moved to the working area. Although the machinery 
cost $3000 to install, the resulting savings for 12 months totaled 
$29,700. The workman used his $275 initial award to finance a 


ae 
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Air hoist for lifting steel cylinders, devised by an employee at the 
New Orleans Port of Embarkation. 
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family vacation. An employee of Langley Air Force Base, Vir- 
ginia, devised a special kit for aligning aircraft landing wheels, 
tripling tire life and eliminating ground looping tendencies. 
The suggester received a $500 award. 

The average suggester is an optimistic individual who is 
not easily discouraged. One Department of the Army employee 
who submitted 31 suggestions has yet to have one adopted. A 
former employee drew blanks on eleven, but scored $60 on 
the twelfth. A San Francisco Port of Embarkation employee, 
however, received $806.50 for eleven adopted suggestions. An 
ordnance maintenance worker at Fort Benning, Georgia, is an- 
other who has acquired the knack of submitting winning sug- 
gestions—eight to date have saved the Government $19,540, 
and have brought $837.50 in awards. :At the New York Port 
of Embarkation three successful repeaters together account for 
26 adopted suggestions. A woman employee at Fort George G. 
Meade, Maryland, submitted four suggestions, each dealing 
with machine records forms, which saved $5865. 

It is not unusual for an idea to be initiated and recommended 
jointly by two or more suggesters. Five employees of the 
Schenectady Quartermaster Distribution Depot shared in the 
planning and designing of changes in the winches on weapons 
carriers. Two employees of the United States Military Academy 
collaborated on a suggestion that payroll accounting machines 
be used in preparing budget estimates. 


The average award for accepted suggestions in fiscal year 
1948 was $34.65. Whether the award comes in the form of a 
certificate, decoration, emblem, citation, commendation rib- 
mon, or check, the big moment in any suggester’s life arrives 
when, amid fellow employees and officers, he or she receives the 
congratulations of the commanding officer and the accompanying 
award. At the Army Finance Center, St. Louis, monthly meet- 
ings are held at which individual awards are formally pre- 
sented, and a blue and gold banner is given to the unit whose 
personnel had the largest average response the previous month. 

The suggestion box at every military installation invites the 
workman—nmilitary and civilian—to join forces with manage- 
ment in getting the necessary work done better, faster, safer, 
and cheaper. The dividends are to be reckoned not merely in 
man-hours saved and awards distributed; rather, the pay-off 
is in terms of increased efficiency in the performance of tasks 
vital to the national security. 








Timely Reprint: 


DESIGN FOR VICTORY 


By 





THOMAS J. HARGRAVE 


MERICA is preparing her house for peace—or war. Peace 

will be the invited guest, but war may crash the party. 
It has happened before. World Wars I and II involved us un- 
willingly in bloodshed that we hope will never be repeated. 
But in this world of conflicting aims and ideologies the United 
States must be ready for any emergency. 

Men alone cannot win a modern war. To be the victor you 
must get there first with the most and best equipment. This 
requires having the most efficient industrial plant. 

When the last war broke out there was almost frantic con- 
fusion. Everyone wanted to do something but there was no 
adequate plan. One production program collided with an- 
other. A priority to buy materials soon became little more 
than a hunting license. It was two years before the Controlled 
Materials Plan brought order to the field of allocation. Can 
we survive a delayed and a disordered start again? We must 
make industrial plans now, or risk disaster. 

A program has been developed by the Munitions Board, to 
be carried forward in cooperation with the entire military 
establishment and with American business. It includes the 
following objectives. 

a. A survey of thousands of privately owned plants to learn 
what they are making and what munitions they might make in 
an emergency. 

b. Preservation in an industrial reserve of more than 400 
specialized munitions plants (built by the Government during 
World War II), keeping them ready for quick production. 


c. Retention and maintenance of nearly 200,000 essential 





THOMAS J. HARGRAVE was formerly Chairman of the Munitions Board. 
He is President of the Eastman Kodak Company. This copyrighted article 
was prepared for Colliers Magazine, and is reprinted with permission of 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, and of the author. 
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machine tools (used during World War II) in an immediately 
available reserve. 

d. Stockpiling of critical raw materials. 

e. Guidance of private companies in making their own in- 
ternal plans, so that plant managers will know the part they 
are to take in defending this Nation, and how to do it. 

f. Allocation of thousands of industrial plants among the 
three armed services, so that each service will know where to 
go first for its munitions needs. 

g. A continuing study of military requirements (based on 
strategic plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff) in order to deter- 
mine their production feasibility. 

h. Coordination of military production, procurement and 
distribution. 

i. Elimination of duplicate facilities and services, by mak- 
ing common use of them by the Armed Forces. 

j. A periodic study of such economic-controls affecting the 
military establishment as may become necessary. 


About 80,000 plants of all kinds and sizes were engaged in 
war production during World War IJ. The survey will cover 
all of them, but only about 20,000 will be allocated. It is not 
practicable for the board to- assign all industrial plants in the 
Nation. Some will be subcontractors and many will continue 
to make essential civilian goods. 

Still other plants—those making machine tools, bearings, 
gauges, tires, batteries, generators, compression pumps and 
the like—will continue their usual lines, but will probably 
be given advance orders—“phantom orders”—by some Govern- 
ment agency to start production of the right items immediately 
the word is given. 

Fourteen thousand five hundred plants have been tentatively 
assigned to one or more of the Armed Forces. Each will be 
visited by competent representatives of the Army, Navy or 
Air Force. Discussions will be held with plant managers and 
arrangements made so that, if another war comes, these plants 
may move swiftly into production. 

This comprehensive scheme to get set industrially is not 
the brain child of a few officials. It is not something talked 
over only in Government offices or completed in whispered 
corridor conferences. It is, instead, the development of co- 
operative efforts by Government and private industry. About 
450 businessmen, serving on Munitions Board advisory com- 
mittees, have helped mightily in putting it together. 
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Plants cannot operate without materials. If we wait until 
an emergency comes, many essential materials may not be 
available. The Munitions Board has consistently urged that 
an adequate stockpile of about seventy critical items be built 
up. No war of any duration could be fought without them. 


On the basis of current prices, an adequate stockpile will 
require the buying of more than $3,000,000,000 worth of 
materials like tungsten, manganese, copper, bauxite, tin, zine, 
lead, chromite, coconut oil, pepper, sisal and industrial dia- 
monds. But whatever the cost now, it will be far greater 
should war come. Then we would have to go far for most of 
these materials—to China, India, Africa. We would have 
to maintain long sea lanes, and we might have to fight to get 
them. 


How do we know what materials will be essential in the 
next war? Is not invention moving along? It is, and this is 
. being carefully watched. But, there is slight probability that 
the munitions of another war would be wholly different from 
those formerly used and those of which we have knowledge. 
Industrial preparedness does not rest complacently on ex- 
perience of the past. It takes stock of that experience, and 
plans—not for “the last war” but for one we hope never will 
come. 

In time of war the United States’ military establishment be- 
comes the biggest buyer in the world. During three years 
of World War II our military services bought something more 
than $147,000,000,000 worth of munitions and supplies. In a 
World War III, the buying would be still more tremendous. 

To put more efficiency into buying, a single branch of the 
service—either the Army or the Navy or the Air Force— 
has been given the sole responsibility for procuring certain 
common-use items for all three. For instance, food will be 
bought by the Army for all services; coal by the Navy; trucks, 
tanks and automotive equipment by the Army; combat and 
landing craft by the Navy; photographic equipment by the 
Air Force. Petroleum and medical supplies are purchased 
jointly. 

Already we have legally confirmed or initially placed at 
least 75 per cent, by dollar volume, of peacetime and wartime 
buying under single or joint procurement. So instead of com- 
petition by one service against another, we shall in most cases 
have centralized buying. 

Standardization of equipment is another big project of the 
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Board. Engines of all kinds—automotive, internal combustion, 
industrial and marine—will be included. The Air Force and 
the air arm of the Navy have already done a magnificent job 
in standardizing airplane parts. 

There will be a common catalogue of items. In World War 
II the armed forces handled 5,000,000 items. Because descrip- 
tions were not uniform there was much duplication. We should 
eventually be able to cut that 5,000,000 figure in half. Stand- 
ardization and common cataloguing will assure savings in pro- 
duction, transportation, maintenance, storage and training. 
The Armed Forces are now publishing uniform procurement 
regulations for the first time in history. This means that for 
all three there will be uniform contract provisions, uniform 
inspection, uniform pricing, uniform packaging, uniform audit- 
ing, and the like. There will be common use of many facilities, 
too, ranging from airfields and hospitals to offices, cafeterias, 
laundries and post exchanges. 

This industrial make-ready program is now being given a 
practical test. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have developed a 
strategic plan for defense against an imagined enemy. They 
have decided where and how to fight a hypothetical war. The 
role of each branch of the service in such a war has been as- 
signed. In turn, the Army, Navy and Air Force are breaking 
down that strategic plan into the numbers and sorts of arms 
and other supplies required to carry it out. The Munitions 
Board then takes these military requirements and fits them, 
if they will fit, into the country’s industrial potential—both 
civilian and military. 

All this is being done in cooperation with the National 
Security Resources Board, which has the high responsibility of 
determining the industrial capacity of the Nation for civilian 
requirements, for agency requirements—such as those of the 
Atomic Energy Commission—and for military requirements. 

The Resources Board must balance the total national re- 
sources of every kind against total national wartime require- 
ments—civilian and military. Available manpower, available 
raw materials (from stockpiles and domestic sources), avail- 
able transportation, electric power, fuel, communications 
facilities, and the like, are determined. If the military re- 
quirements for the imagined war do not exceed the possible, 
the Munitions Board will declare the strategic plan feasible. 

But if the capacity of the Nation, as determined by the 
National Security Resources Board, is found to be insufficient 
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both to produce the munitions required and to sustain civilian 
needs, the strategic plan must be altered or the material re- 
quirements of the services modified. This practical workout 
will be repeated from time to time and the military require- 
ments altered as new techniques, new inventions, or revisions 
of the strategic plan laid down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
show need for alteration. 
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TOWARD STRONGER 
RESERVE FORCES 


Gist of the Findings of the Byrnes Committee 
For BACKGROUND OF THE Report, SEE Pace 55 


DAY our national security demands that we increase— 

not decrease—the strength of our Armed Forces. Our full 
strength must be maintained, in order to preserve the peace 
of the world. It is essential that our National Guard and 
Organized Reserves be built up. The integrity of each must 
be maintained, and each must receive the complete and en- 
thusiastic support of the Regular Army and of the people. 

In the case of the National Guard, we must secure the 
continued active support of the states. Without their support, 
the Guard could not exist; and it is they who have. made 
possible the Guard’s heroic record. We must recognize, too, 
the tremendous contribution of those thousands of patriotic 
and loyal citizens who comprise the Organized Reserves. With- 
out them we could never fill our wartime needs. 

In making recommendations, the Committee was necessarily 
restricted by available funds and by the shortage of per- 
sonnel required for a larger program. It was also restricted by 
the lack of armories and other facilities, and by the lack of 
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essential equipment to provide for a larger M-Day force. The 
recommendations, therefore, are based on a minimum pro- 
gram under existing conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
NationaL Guarp—Proposep Troop Basis. 
otal Givinietal. GITORMIR <6. « ou oc - 6 oe coevoncs dcccewWNecrcccccsedeuee 278,400 
13 rors at 75 per cent strength 
SP RE RS eR COO CORTE err 175,500 
i t 40 per cent strength 
” Divis ons at 40 . Ai oe APE pe REC ae AS CE EE COE 102,900 


Divisions should be maintained at these strengths unless ‘the 
Congress fails to provide funds. All should be at 100 per cent 
officer strength. 
Combat support-type units (non-divisional)—including RCTs to be 
maintained at strengths determined by the governors—for sup- 
port during early phase of mobilization. Combat strength .. 192,600 
Bulk requirements for state headquarters, and other ............ aoe 4,000 


Total, National Guard .......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 475,000 





OrcANIZED REsERvE Corps—Proposep Troop Basis 


Total Divisional strength ......... Vhaascducrdiveascdeslevevcavente ‘ 96,900 
25 Class B Divisions: 
Officer 200 per cent (1876) 
Enlisted 10 per cent (2000) 
Combat no ME os ava tonne cnGcs rence hence ceedesaundaneumaaae 149,400 
To support Regular Army and other units in early phases of 
mobilization: 





CEM UY IO COME oc cee ccc cee cccdicctccdsdecceveacqwsuae 24,000 
RIE PGT c ae Agius hele s be vegecsccacdane cuvave cee waweeewcne 125,400 
BOR CN CON MINN oi. o. 6c icccewicccdeucecetaucsce dwons seccseeeeede 242,000 


To support Regular Army and other units in early phases of 
mobilization: 





Officer ..... OTTER CCC OTTER ECE ET OCCT TL OL EC 72,000 
MNES. Gide Geis CODES CAL WGA et CRETE ee ceo t Gan eas Meuewat ous 170,000 
Bulk, for Table of Distribution Unite .......cccoccsciccccvecceccoees 91,000 
Required in early phases of mobilization: 
IE. ora g ned sac kU eke 2 whe CAR Te kde Pade bes Uke vee sncdeues 51,000 
EN 5.6655 55640 SE REC UNE Meee eo aU ee dans cee ciweucueedas 40,000 
Total, Organized Heserve COPS .......cccccscccsccccescocccsccsecce 579,300 
DOCK,  WACIOmeh Guard: ak ONE oii ide dice dcccesdicvswncscedess 1,054,300 


All units of the Guard and Reserve should be considered 
available for mobilization in accordance with actual strategic 
requirements. The bulk of the Reserve divisions, however, 
would not be mobilized early. Many officers and enlisted men 
assigned to units, therefore, would be required for earlier as- 
signment, or might desire earlier active duty. 

So far as practicable, Reserve corps and divisions should 
be called intact. This would be facilitated by the assignment 
of 200 per cent officer strength during the pre-mobilization 
period. This 200 per cent officer strength would result from 
the attachment of officers surplus to the requirements of di- 
visions and supporting units of the Guard and ORC. Such 
officers would be attached for training purposes and would 
have the same opportunities as assigned officers for pro- 
motion and retirement credits. 
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First priority should be directed toward building up a usable 
strength of those-units required for early deployment. Field- 
type corps headquarters should be established as training 
units and should provide unit assignments for unassigned 
Guard and Reserve officers. 


Advancement of units to a higher mobilization status would 
become possible with the provision of additional training 
equipment and training facilities. At least one of the 13 
National Guard divisions at 75 per cent strength should be 
allocated to each Army in the zone of interior. 


Provisions of the Selective Service law should be made ap- 
plicable to the reserve components; and the Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Service should assist in recruitment of per- 
sonnel for the reserve components. 


Interest in the reserve forces could be stimulated, and mili- 
tary skills improved, in a wide variety of ways. All units 
of a Reserve division should be located in a single state, or 
at the most in two states, and in fairly concentrated areas 
near centers of Reserve population; and these locations should 
be near Federally owned property that can be developed as 
training centers. Reserve officers not in training units, or 
in isolated units, should make full use of nearby Guard and 
Regular units—for training and for inactive duty credit. 


District and Area headquarters should be set up, to conduct 
training for all reserve components. They should be small, 
should be for training only, but should be expandable into 
corps headquarters in an emergency. These headquarters, and 
Army headquarters, should provide mobilization assignments 
and training for Reserve officers. An adequate staff for re- 
serve component affairs—for operations, not administration— 
should be developed at each Army headquarters. 


Regular Army units and service schools should be encour- 
aged to develop traveling instructional and demonstration 
teams, primarily for the training of Reserves but also avail- 
able to the Guard. 


National Guard and ORC instructors should be pooled, so 
as to improve the caliber of this instructor personnel. Their 
functions should be streamlined and their paper work reduced. 
Reserve organizations should have paid administrative as- 
sistants. Instructor personnel of the reserve components, where 
practicable, should have short tours of duty at Army head- 
quarters for special instruction. During field training periods, 
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Regular and National Guard units should act as sponsoring 
or training organizations for appropriate Reserve units. 

There should be a continuing study of the problems of 
the reserve components, looking to greater utilization of both 
commissioned and enlisted Reservists. The program currently 
recommended would require additional money; but it is 
believed that the necessary funds can be made available by a 
genuine unification of facilities throughout the United States— 
and at the same time the efficiency of the National Military 
Establishment would be increased. 

The recommendations are not submitted as a substitute 
for Universal Military Training. On the contrary, until UMT 
is achieved, the Nation will not be fully prepared. Only under 
some system that will provide the reserve forces with pre- 
trained manpower can these forces be prepared for D-Day mis- 
sions. The cost is large, but we cannot afford a cheaper program. 





BACKGROUND OF THE REPORT 


The Secretary of the Army’s Committee on Civilian Com- 
ponents (the Byrnes Committee), on 21 February 1949, made 
a unanimous report to Secretary Royall on National Guard 
and Organized Reserve affairs. Department of the Army staff 
divisions are studying the report with a view to putting into 
operation those recommendations which are approved by the 
Secretary of the Army. The article in these pages is based on 
and extracted from the Committee’s report. 


The Committee comprised: 


The Honorable James F. Byrnes, former Secretary of State, 
Chairman 

Charles E. Wilson, President, General Electric Company 

General Mark W. Clark, Commanding General, Sixth Army 

Lieutenant General Leonard T. Gerow, Commanding General, 
Second Army 

Lieutenant General Manton S. Eddy, Commandant, Command 
and General Staff College 

Major General Ellard A. Walsh, President, National Guard 
Association, and Adjutant General, State of Minnesota 

Major General Sumter Lowry, Commanding General, 5lst 
(National Guard) Division 

Major General Julius Ochs Adler, Commanding General, 77th 
(Reserve) Division 

Brigadier General John A. Harris, Adjutant General, State of 
Missouri 

Brigadier General Hanford MacNider, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War 

Colonel Clarence E. Barnes, President, Reserve Officers As- 
sociation 

Edward S. Greenbaum, Special Consultant 

Colonel Ralph W. Zwicker, Executive Secretary 




















THE USO FLAG 
FLIES AGAIN 


By 


FLORENCE TAAFFE 


ee HERE can I see the street car named Desire?” This 

startling question posed in all seriousness recently 
by an 18-year-old recruit to the director of the USO-Travelers 
Aid Lounge in New Orleans is an indication of the youth- 
fulness of today’s Armed Forces. 

It is an indication, too, of the reasons behind reactivation 
of the United Service Organizations—the World War II agency 
that provided off-post leisure-time service for men and women 
in uniform. Of the estimated 1,665,000 in our defense forces 
today, approximately 50 per cent are under 21 years of age, 
mostly inexperienced boys like the teen-ager mentioned above. 
And about 80 per cent are under 25 years. 

“The social impact is incalculable,” states Dr. Lindsley F. 
Kimball, president of USO. “Whether or not these men are 
returned to civilian life better men and better citizens is of 
first importance to the military, but no whit less important 
to every one of us.” 

The reactivated USO will have a new look, in keeping with 
the new trends in national defense. The purpose, as stated 
in the new charter, is “to provide a voluntary civilian agency, 
responsible to the President of the United States and to the 
Secretary of Defense . . . through which the people . . . in 
peace or war, [may] serve the religious, spiritual, welfare 
and educational needs of the men and women in the Armed 
Forces . . .” The public character of the responsibility is 
definitely recognized. 

The new USO provides a home away from home for the 
young men and women of the Armed Forces, particularly the 
new teen-agers, in towns and cities adjacent to military instal- 





FLORENCE TAAFFE is Chief, Information Division, Office, Chief of 
Special Services, Department of the Army. 
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lations. It provides organized and diversified recreation in 
its community clubs and individual counselling on personal 
problems. It promotes respect for high ideals and adherence 
to religious beliefs and practices. Through its informational 
and advisory services at railroad and bus stations, it provides 
a stabilizing influence and guided direction on Where to go? 
What to do? The USO is a bulwark against unwholesome in- 
fluences when the new recruit and his older counterpart leave 
the Army post, Air Force base, Naval station or Marine bar- 
racks in leisure hours and go to town. 


Although the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
have excellent on-post Special Services recreation and enter- 
tainment programs in high gear, to keep the young serviceman 
occupied when off-duty, there are times when life on the 
post palls. Maybe the young soldier is homesick or lonesome. 
He wants to go into town, talk to civilians, meet some girls. 

At a recent boot dance at a San Diego USO Club, a lonely 
young seaman sat in a corner, long-faced and depressed. A 
friendly senior hostess invited him to drink a cup of coffee. 
They talked things over. Soon the young sailor was smiling 
and enjoying the party. Later, when he was assigned to a 
Cooks and Bakers School, he visited the club to tell the 
senior hostess that, to show his appreciation, he was going’ 
to bake a lemon cream pie for her. He produced the pie, 
and is now a regular visitor. The older hostess, who reminds 
him of his “Mom,” is his confidante. 

At the same club, a teen-age recruit of Italian descent 
hopefully asked, “Do you know any Italian family who would 
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Major General Russel B. Reynolds, Chief of Special Services, at the 
opening of the Petersburg, Virginia, USO-NCCS Club, October 1948. 
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write to me? I have absolutely no relatives and no family to 
write to.” A staff member offered the address of an Italian 
family on the East Coast whom she knew. Two weeks later, 
the young recruit came to the club starry-eyed and bubbling 
with joy. He showed a letter from the Italian mother; now 
he, too, had a “family who cares about me”—thanks to 
the USO. 

Early in 1948, Secretary Forrestal appointed a civilian com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. Kimball, to advise him on matters re- 
lating to the welfare and recreation of Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. The committee recommended that military respon- 
sibility continue for on-post welfare and recreation, and that 
the United Service Organizations—honorably discharged from 
its wartime service by President Truman on 9 January 1948— 
be reactivated on a new and somewhat broader basis. 

On 6 July 1948, soon after passage of the Selective Service 
Act, the Secretary of Defense formally requested the re-estab- 
lishment of the USO. President Truman recalled that, in 
granting honorable discharge to the wartime USO, he had 
reserved the right to call the organization back into opera- 
tion should the welfare of the Nation require it. 

The USO was quick to respond. Its stand-by board imme- 
diately started reviving its organization through the six con- 
stituent wartime agencies—the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, the Young Women’s Christian Associations, the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, the Salvation Army, the 
National Jewish Welfare Board, and the National Travelers 
Aid Association. Already in operation were some 90 clubs and 
services conducted by the member agencies of the old USO, 
using USO funds left over after its discharge. 

With the conversion of these 90 clubs and the addition of 
38 new USO services, requested by the military departments 
for certain strategic communities, 128 USO-financed activities 
were in operation by late February 1949, including clubs, 
offices for area workers, and National Travelers Aid lounges 
and service units. With the inclusion of 23 Armed Services 
YMCAs in the United States, Alaska and overseas, financed 
partly by USO funds, and with six operations of the NCCS 
and NJWB in Alaska, Italy, Germany and Guam, the services 
now total 157. By year’s end 168 USO services are expected 
to be in operation, including the oversea clubs. 

There is no plan to revive USO Camp Shows, the agency 
that brought professional entertainment to troops in World 
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War II. However, Veterans Hospital Camp Shows, operating 
since January 1948 as the successor to USO Camp Shows, and 
now serving more than 100,000 patients in 120 Army, Navy 
and Veterans Administration hospitals across the country, was 
listed as a “must” in the new USO program. 

Veterans Hospital Camp Shows is sponsored by 27 groups 
in the entertainment industry—representing all phases of stage, 
screen, radio and television—and is financed by USO. Up to 
1 March, twenty touring units of professionals entertained an 
aggregate audience of 926,969 in 112 hospitals in 42 states, pre- 
senting 7176 programs in 1638 hospital visits on a circuit 
28,000 miles long. 

One of the regular touring companies of Veterans Hospital 
Camp Shows calls at each hospital every three weeks. In ad- 
dition, the Hollywood Coordinating Committee and the Screen 
Actors Guild recruited 50 stars for personal appearances last 
year. The program will continue each spring and fall. These 
volunteer professional entertainers—including such stars as 
Jennifer Jones, Betty Hutton, Van Johnson, Eddie Cantor, 
Dinah Shore, Ilona Massey, Linda Darnell, Celeste Holm and 
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USO hostesses entertain a visiting group of hospitalized servicemen, 
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Eddie Bracken—last year devoted 285 days to the project, and 
provided 173 play dates to 107 hospitals, according to Abe 
Lastfogel, president of Veterans Hospital Camp Shows. In ad- 
dition, a pool of 100 portrait artists was organized, and five 
of their number were scheduled in as many hospitals each 
week throughout the year. They sketched 3389 patients, send- 
ing their portraits to designated kin at home. 

To finance its operations, USO, on 30 June 1948, had a 
$4,237,000 balance remaining from liquidated assets of the old 
USO; of this amount, $147,000 was used by 31 December 1948. 
With the mounting need for an expanded USO program, Com- 
munity Chests, non-Chest areas, and independent campaigns 
included USO in their 1948 fall campaigns. An estimated 
$2,990,000 was raised, making an approximate total of 
$7,053,000 available for USO work in 1949. Compared with 
the $45,000,000 received by USO through the 1941 and 1942 
campaigns, the current budget is relatively small, particularly 
when today’s increased operation costs, and higher building 
rentals are considered. USO, therefore, is faced with the difh- 
cult task of providing the requested services—dictated by 
Armed Forces priorities and by community approval—at a 
minimum of expense, yet with a maximum of service. 

To insure smooth operation, all clubs have trained supervi- 
sory personnel; but, for the most part, the program relies on 
local volunteers—senior hostesses, junior hostesses, and others 
experienced in hobby crafts, music, athletics and other rec- 
reational specialties. Opportunities are abundant for volun- 
teer workers, and the need for their services will be increas- 
ingly great as the USO expands. 

Volunteers not only participate in the regularly sched- 
uled events; they frequently are called upon for the unusual 
and unexpected. During the Christmas season, for example, a 
group of 175 teen-age servicemen from Fort Lewis had char- 
tered several planes for a homeward trip east, but found their 
take-off delayed by rough weather. The entire group invaded 
the Seattle USO-NCCS Club where, from 1800 until 0600 the 
next morning, senior and junior hostesses, pressed into emer- 
gency service, provided entertainment, games and a hot lunch— 
and received a rousing vote of thanks at take-off time. 

Volunteers maintain a busy schedule at the Columbia, South 
Carolina, USO-NJWB club, welcoming servicemen to the 
community. During their second week of training at Fort 
Jackson, 400 to 800 recruits are brought to the club in groups 
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on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. Well-rounded pro- 
grams are offered, with volunteers providing information about 
community facilities and home hospitality. The young service- 
man is thus invited to share in wholesome community life. 

With its new charter already adopted, the USO organiza- 
tion will have a 60-member Board of Directors, to be elected 
by a twenty-four member Corporation. The Board of Direc- 
tors will elect a twenty-fifth Corporation member, who will 
be the President of the USO. The 24 new incorporators so far 
named include 12 appointed by President Truman, and two 
appointed by each of the six USO membe? agencies. 

Historically, the predecessors of the United Service Organi- 
zations, Inc., in World War I were five civilian organizations 
—the YMCA, YWCA, Knights of Columbus, Jewish Welfare 
Board, and Salvation Army. Each of these welfare organizations 
was useful in meeting spiritual as well as physical needs; but 
each operated independently, resulting in frequent duplica- 
tion of effort and lack of coordination of program. 

In the mobilization period prior to World War II, all on- 
post recreation and welfare activities were made the respon- 
sibility of the Army and Navy. Community programs were 
left to civilian agencies. At the direction of President Roose- 
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Service personnel dance at the USO-YWCA Club, Washington, D. C. 
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‘velt and the Secretaries of War and Navy, five civilian agencies 
—the YWCA, YMCA, National Catholic Community Service, 
National Jewish Welfare Board, and Salvation Army—under- 
took to provide off-post recreational services, primarily in the 
leave areas. These agencies—joined a month later by a sixth, 
the National Travelers Aid Association—incorporated as the 
USO on 31 January 1941. At the peak of its wartime career, 
the USO conducted 3035 operations—exclusive of USO Camp 
Shows, which rang up the curtain 700 times a day on per- 
formances in every corner of the world. 

Today, as in World War II, responsibility for operating a 
specific USO center or service is assigned to one or more of 
the six agencies. Each has its own tradition of service to con- 
tribute to the total USO enterprise. The agency that is able 
to render the most effective service locally, eliciting the most 
enthusiastic community support, is designated to operate the 
USO center. Major USO installations generally include workers 
of all faiths—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish—so that serv- 
icemen and women can consult with those of their own cul- 
tural and religious heritage. Frequently, workers of several 
agencies and different faiths work side by side in a co- 
ordinated activity, serving all men and women of the Armed 
Forces, regardless of faith or creed. 

Some of the services offered through local programs include 
religious guidance for those of different faiths, in cooperation 
with chaplains and with churches in the community; counsel 
and guidance in personal problems; social events, including 
dances and picnics; home hospitality in congenial family sur- 
roundings. The centers—friendly, attractive, and home-like— 
maintain a club house atmosphere, with games, light refresh- 
ments, reading and writing facilities. There are group activi- 
ties—hobby shops, dramatic programs, musical events, ath- 
letics, discussion groups. The centers schedule tours to places 
of interest; and they provide information services for rela- 
tives and friends wishing to visit servicemen and women. 

There is practically no end to the services offered through 
the USO. Nor is there any end to the unusual requests that 
come from servicemen. Recently, a USO club director re- 
ceived a call for help from a young sailor just out of boot 
camp. The boy was homesick, and thought he would be 
happier if he could continue his favorite hobby. So he asked 
hopefully if the USO had space where he could raise rabbits, 
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DIGEST OF 


SPEECHES 


Extracts from speeches and public statements pertaining to the 
National Military Establishment 


Secretary Royall: 
REPRESENTING OUR 


In the western sectors of Germany’s 
greatest city is a small American mili- 
tary detachment with a smaller number 
of civilians. They are on an island en- 
tirely surrounded by Soviet control, with 
only a shuttle in the air connecting them 
with the western zones. They do not 
even occupy the complete island; for 
only two-thirds of Berlin is governed by 
democratic government. The rest of the 
city is controlled by a rump mayor and 
rump council, both of them with only 
the authority derived from a_ Soviet- 
inspired mob. Just across Berlin’s streets 
from each other are the two. great 
ideologies of the world. There, the dis- 
tinction between their methods and their 
results stand stark and graphic before 
the German people and before the world. 

With this combination of military and 
governmental and diplomatic problems, 
in a sitnation where the chips are defi- 
nitely down, the competence and the 
strength of American men and women 


NATION ABROAD 


on the job are vital factors. These citi- 
zens of ours, civilian as well as military, 
are at that point the only tangible evi- 
dence of America and its system of gov- 
ernment. 

I am proud ... of our new young 
Army there across the Atlantic. The 
spirit and morale of our men and officers 
are high. Their acceptance of responsi- 
bility is outstanding. They are displaying 
rare courage and firmness, with a re- 
markable and commendable lack of 
truculence. They are the best Army 
America has ever had in peace or in 
war. They are truly creditable repre- 
sentatives of our great Nation. 

And as for our splendid Air Force in’ 
Europe, it has written a record of ac- 
complishment rarely, if ever, equalled in 
our history. Operation Vittles has be- 
come a symbol of American determina- 
tion and American stamina—a symbol in 
Berlin and in Germany, and in the minds 
of free people everywhere. 


From an address by The Honorable Kenneth C. Royall 
Secretary of the Army, before the New York Southern Society 


Admiral Denfeld: 


NEW WEAPONS AND NAVAL STRATEGY 


Should another war come, the de- 
struction of enemy submarines will have 
a number one priority. The problems of 
combating this elusive craft are many, 
but the Navy is developing devices to 
detect and destroy the modern sub- 
marine. The situation is well in hand. 

This emphasis on submarine warfare 
is recognized not only in our Navy De- 
partment but by the naval staffs of 
other countries. For instance, our ally 
in the last war, the Soviet Union, is in 
the midst of an enormous submarine 
building program. It is estimated that 
she now has a fleet of more than two 
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hundred modern submarines, a good 
percentage of them being of the most ad- 
vanced snorkel type. 

Because I consider it mandatory that 
this country build up her own underseas 
fleet, to be second to none, it might be 
appropriate to mention some of the tasks 
that would be assigned to our own sub- 
marines in the event of war. First, they 
would go after the enemy’s shipping, 
which would be considerable in spite of 
the fact that any probable enemy would 
again be predominately a land power. In 
addition, submarines would be assigned 
to radar picket duties. They would 
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serve as advance sentinels to warn of 
enemy aircraft on one-way suicide mis- 
sions. They would also be used on recon- 
naissance, particularly for our amphib- 
ious forces. They would be used for air- 
sea rescue work, which in the last war 
saved so many trained lives and kept the 
morale of our airmen at a high level. 
Emphasis is also being given to the de- 
velopment of troop carrying, cargo car- 
rying, and tanker submarines. 

Recent war games have proved that 
the modern submarine is much more 
than a match for surface ships using 
the antisubmarine installations of World 


War II. That only serves to emphasize 
that ships with modern equipment are 
not only capable of standing up to the 
new submarines but they actually have 
the edge on them. During the same 
exercises we “lost” only one out of eight 
ships with modern equipment; but they, 
in turn, sank five of the snorkels despite 
the fact that all the odds of weather, 
area and operational information were 
with the submarines. 

Our antisubmarine developments, | 
need not add, are secrets as closely 
guarded as any, and no country has their 


equal. 


From an address by Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, USN 
Chief of Naval Operations, before the American Ordnance Association 


General Lanham: 


ARMY LEADERS AND PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


Three key groups in our country are 
under ceaseless attack—our representa- 
tives in Congress, our businessmen, our 
military leaders. These three groups are 
made the butt of endless ridicule; 
vicious stereotypes unendingly depict 
them as fools or scoundrels or advocates 
of the blackest reaction. The fact that 
completely honest and worthy citizens 
are occasionally involved in this practice 
does not disguise the treacherous in- 
spiration nor hide the treacherous intent 
to undermine confidence in our political, 
industrial, and military leadership. 

We of the military establishment are 
particularly handicapped by this attack 
since we cannot strike back. Our defense, 
therefore, must be left in the hands of 
others. For our part, we have nothing 
for which to apologize. The professional 
officers of our Army are justly proud of 
their service to the American people. 
Our senior officers find it difficult to be- 
lieve that their fellow citizens regard 
them as incompetents, as unscrupulous 
seekers of tarnished glory, or as heart- 
less and. inhuman martinets. We are un- 
willing to believe that, after a hundred 
and seventy years, the American people 
have suddenly come to regard success as 
shameful and mediocrity as an ideal. For 
four years, the attempt has been made to 
drive these vicious wedges between the 
‘corps of officers and their fellow soldiers 


and between the corps of officers and the 
civil community. That way lies disaster 
for any army, any time, anywhere. 


It would also be well to remember 
that a man of ability in a free society 
will not elect a profession that promises 
no reward for achievement. Our whole 
society is based on incentives. Competi- 
tion and personal initiative have carried 
us to the pinnacle of the world. Dare 
we set these aside for the military pro 
fession and still expect to attract men of 
ability or hold those we have? This is a 
matter of profound concern, now and in 
the future. 

For a considerable period of time we 
have concentrated almost exclusively on 
the soldier. Perhaps it is time we gave a 
little sober thought to the men who may 
some day have to lead him in battle and 
upon whose ability and wisdom and 
judgment his life will depend. There 
fore, while we strive to build a more 
perfect Army about the central core of 
our way of life, let us remember that 
such armies are not built by second-rate 
leaders with second-rate minds. Nor have 
our wars been won by such men. It is 
the devout hope of all of us that we may 
never again be engulfed in war; but if 
we should be, let us hope that the poli 
cies we adopt today will attract to ou 
ranks the Eisenhowers and Bradleys of 
tomorrow. 


From an address by Brigadier General C. T. Lanham, Director of Staf 
Personnel Policy Board, Office of the Secretary of Defens 
before the National Small Business Men’s Association 
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